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Introduction 


Andrew  Miller 

Architecture  presents  a  curious  stance  with  respect  to  money.  Traditionally 
identified  with  the  arts,  the  profession  has  adopted,  at  least  in  part,  an  avant- 
garde  pose  of  opposition  to  the  demands  of  commerce  and  industry.  At  the 
same  time  architecture,  more  than  any  of  the  other  aesthetic  disciplines, 
remains  tied  to  the  forces  of  both  patronage  and  production.  This  disjunction 
may  help  to  explain  the  cycles  of  alliance  and  reassessment  that  have  charac- 
terized the  ideology  of  architecture. 

Eric  Jenkins  surveys  one  such  early  alliance  between  international  capitalism 
and  progressive  design  in  the  architecture  and  urbanism  of  the  Bata  Shoe 
Company.  Reinforced  by  a  democratic  Czech  culture,  the  company  merged 
progressive  architecture  and  Utopian  planning  in  its  corporate  policy  in  ways 
that  expose  the  underlying  tensions  inherent  in  such  a  union.  loanna 
Theocharopoulou  finds  a  different  kind  of  symbiotic  relationship  between 
design  and  commerce  in  the  post-war  period  of  the  journal  Arts  and 
Architecture.  In  analyzing  the  links  between  the  progressive  modernism  cele- 
brated in  the  journal  and  its  market-oriented  advertisements  for  building 
materials,  she  suggests  how  reciprocal  patronage  served  to  advance  the  aims 
of  advertisers  while  supporting  avant-garde  produclion. 

If,  as  Kazys  Varnelis  suggests,  the  demise  of  modernism  marked  the  end  ot  one 
possible  Utopian  alliance  between  art  and  the  forces  of  production,  then  the 
social  transformation  triggered  by  capitalism's  growing  all-pervasiveness  has 
now  compelled  a  reassessment  of  the  basic  dichotomy  between  the  two.  While 
this  strategy  of  engagement  is  often  decried  as  the  intrusion  of  finance  into  the 
realm  of  aesthetics,  it  perhaps  also  suggests  the  re-emergence  of  critical  theo- 
ry as  a  social  force.  The  implications  of  this  possible  reengagement  with  indus- 
try for  academic  discourse  are  what  concern  Mark  Jarzombek,  who  argues  that 
capitalism's  eventual  impact  on  critical  theory  and  academia  can  be  foreseen 
in  its  successful  association  with  the  Sustainabiliry  movement.  In  the  emer- 
gence of  a  moral  imperative  tied  to  "efficiency,"  he  sees  a  new  grand  narrative 
that  can  ultimately  transform  and  subvert  contemporary  critical  discourse 

The  history  of  design  and  commerce  can  be  viewed  as  a  process  of  transform- 
ing abstract,  immaterial  concepts  into  measurable  and  therefore  comparable 
ones.  Sandy  Isenstadt  offers  an  example  of  this,  in  his  historical  analysis  of  how 
the  appraisal  industry  came  to  accept  the  intangible  concept  of  "view" 
as  a  quantifiable  economic  good.  This  shift  paralleled  and  perhaps  drove 
fundamental  transformations  in  American  architecture  and  urbanism 
of   the    twentieth    century.    Christopher    Leinberger   and    Robert    Davis 
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05 
trace  similar  transformations  to  the  way  in  which  capitaUsm  has  come  to  view 
and  to  value  time.    Explaining  how  the  discounting  methodology  of  modern 
finance  discourages  the  kind  of  long-term  investing  that  supports  innovative 
design,  they  propose  a  design  strategy,  based  not  on  a  project's  structure  but  on  S 

its  financial  structure,  that  can  address  both  the  market's  need  for  immediacy 
and  urbanism's  requirement  of  time. 

Globalization  —  of  markets,  people,  design,  and  ideas  -  offers  new  places  of 
engagement  in  an  environment  where  speed  and  adaptability  increasingly 
trump  permanence.  It  suggests  a  future  where  place  is  just  one  variable  among 
many,  and  the  network  becomes  the  model  for  social,  economic  and  spatial 
structure.  In  Nina  Chen's  work  we  are  offered  an  exploratory  prototype  on  the 
theme  of  movement  and  dwelling.  The  elements  of  the  traditional  concept  of 
home  are  here  replaced  by  a  system  of  tools,  enabled  by  technology,  that  offer 
a  new  kind  of  personal  space  -  a  mobile  home  for  the  perpetually  transient.  In 
contrast,  Rocio  Romero  sees  decentralized  information  networks  as  an  anti- 
dote to  corporate  influence  on  the  creation  of  design.  Inspired  by  the  operat- 
ing program  Linux,  she  introduces  a  design  methodology  grounded  in  decen- 
tralized production,  and  explores  how  the  syncretistic  process  can  be  extended 
from  building  components  to  aesthetic  concepts. 

Design  can  always  be  read  at  multiple  levels,  because  it  expresses  the  muhiple, 
often  conflicting,  values  of  society,  form,  and  finance.  In  this  mediation,  ide- 
ologies are  appropriated  and  reapplied  for  very  different  ends.  Grounded  in 
the  misalignment  of  art  and  patronage,  this  process  exposes  rich  opportunities 
for  critical  commentary  and  practice.  In  Aslihan  Demirtas'  piece,  the  represen- 
tation of  architecture  on  money  is  explored  through  a  juxtaposition  of  the  Le 
Corbusier  10  Franc  Swiss  banknote  with  the  architect's  ideology.  The  analysis 
of  money  as  both  a  tool  of  exchange  and  a  carrier  of  symbolic  meaning  is 
extended  to  include  the  ideological  foundations  of  its  design.  Keller  Easterling 
looks  at  these  conflicts  of  meaning  in  the  way  that  capitalism  claims  the  man- 
tle of  economic  "efficiency"  in  its  architectural  forms  but  functions  in  exagger- 
ated, unexpected  ways.  In  this  coexistence  of  global  scale  with  perpetual  mis- 
calculation Easterling  sees  an  opportunity  for  subversive  critique. 

The  relationship  of  architecture  to  money,  capital  and  patronage  is  as  old  as  the 
profession,  but  the  industrialization  and  globalization  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry have  enabled  a  radical  transformation  of  the  ways  in  which  economic  power 
affects  design.  If  design  is  a  discourse  about  values,  capitalism  allows,  and  even 
demands,  the  comparison  of  those  values  within  a  common  frame  of  refer- 
ence. It  asks  that  cherished  beliefs  and  ideas  be  exposed  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
market  -  perhaps  to  be  found  wanting.  As  market  theory  expands  across  the 
spectrum  of  human  activity,  the  two  bands  remaining  outside  its  reach  -  the 
priceless  and  the  valueless  -  become  ever  more  constricted.  Not  a  threat  to  the 
market,  they  are,  in  their  non-comparability,  simply  irrelevant  to  it.  The  effect 
of  capitalism,  then,  may  be  less  to  impose  a  grand  narrative  on  design  than  an 
infrastructure,  an  infrastructure  that  values  compatibility  with  the  market's 
basic  precept  over  the  content  of  the  message.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  market's 
indifference  to  what  is  not  or  cannot  be  quantified  that  holds  the  greatest 
implications  for  architecture's  future. 
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Architecture  and  Advertising: 
Terms  of  Exchange? 

Arts  and  Architecture  1944-1950 
loanna  Theocharopoulou 

In  Loi  Angeles:  The  Architecture  of  the  Four  Ecologies  the  historian 
Reyner  Banham  discussed  the  role  [ohn  Entenza  and  his  magazine  Arts  and 
Architecture  played  in  the  dissemination  of  "a  whole  consistent  [LA]  style."' 
Banham  underlined  (if  in  passing)  that  the  publication  of  Charles  Eames' 
work  in  the  magazine  was  in  fact  "the  most  crucial  factor"^  in  its  wide 
acknowledgment  and  reputation.  This  comment  highlights  the  responsibility 
journals  have  in  the  dissemination  of  architectural  culture  and  raises  questions 
about  the  contribution  of  the  magazine  in  creating  a  seemingly  unselfcon- 
scious  and  socially-concerned  California  architecture.  Arts  and  Architecture 
used  visual  representation  to  subtly  engineer  what  was  a  largely  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship of  architecture  with  the  mechanisms  of  production  and  consump- 
tion. By  exploring  its  pioneering  attention  to  advertising  imagery,  I  will  argue 
that  what  was  new  about  Arts  and  Architecture  i  visual  approach  was  a  unique 
svTithesis  of  modernist  aesthetics  and  the  demands  of  a  rising  consumerism  - 
a  consumerism  that  also  served  to  undermine  the  rigid  dichotomy  between 
"culture"  and  "finance." 

When  lohn  Entenza  bought  California  Arts  and  Architecture  m  1938, 
the  magazine  was  an  eclectic  publication  catering  to  the  wealthy  upper-middle 
class.  Neoclassical  or  ranch-style  "residences"  were  shown  alongside  mod- 
ernist works  by  architects  like  the  European  immigrants  Rudolf  Schindler  and 
Richard  Neutra.  Both  buildings  and  interiors  conveyed  a  preoccupation  with 
"good  taste,"  if  not  "good  manners":  a  calendar  of  society  events  appeared 
alongside  architectural  and  other  professional  announcements.  Entenza 
became  the  magazine's  editor  in  1940  and  immediately  began  a  series  of  radi- 
cal changes.  The  disappearance  of  the  word  California  from  the  tide  clearly 
emphasized  this  new,  international  approach.  Entenza  also  eliminated  such 
regular  columns  such  as  The  Poet's  Corner  as  well  as  articles  on  antiques,  cook- 
ing and  gardening.  He  focused  the  magazine's  content  and  brought  both  a  new 
rigour  and  a  new  openness,  while  preserving  its  broader  cultural  engagement. 

As  historians  have  shown,''  Arts  and  Architecture  did  not  focus  strict- 
ly on  the  traditional  architectural  profession  but  challenged  its  limits  by  offer- 
ing a  new  "interdisciplinary"  approach.  A  typical  issue  would  contain  archi- 
tectural projects,  texts  or  interviews  by  artists  and  architects,  furniture,  textiles 
and  ceramics.  While  maintaining  the  magazine's  previous  attention  to  craft- 
oriented  work,  Entenza  and  his  team  of  advisors  introduced  startlingly  bold 
typography  and  high  quality  photographs.  The  outcome  of  this  new,  visually- 
oriented  work  had  such  an  impact  that,  according  to  Esther  McCoy,  it  inspired 
the  founding  of  a  school  of  graphic  design  in  Los  Angeles. 


Illus.  1   Cover  design  {Arts  and  Architecture.  July 
1945). 


'  Reyner  Banham,  Los  Angeles:  The  Architecture 
of  four  Ecologies  (London:  Penguin  Books, 
1990),p.225 

-  Ibid,p.223 

-^    Elizabeth  Smith,  ed..  Blueprints  for  Modern 

Living  (Los  Angeles  and  Cambridge:  MIT  Press, 

1989) 

Esther  McCoy,  Arts  and  Architecture.  The  Entenza 

Years  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1990) 


»»M((, 


lllus.  2  Arts  and  Architecture.  M^^  19^4, 


John  Entenza,  "Notes  in  Passing,"  {Am  and 
Architectmc,  lunc  1948) 

^  This  term,  coined  by  Mark  Jarzombek,  denotes 
"modernist  aesthetics  with  a  suburban  con- 
sciousness" and  emphasizes  "elegant,  lightweight 
appearance,  spacious  iawns,  an  appreciation  of 
local  materials,  and  a  hospitality  of  the  out-of- 
doors." 

Mark  Jarzombek,  "Good-Life  Modernism  and 
Beyond,  The  American  House  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s:  A  Commentary."  {Cornell  journal  of 
Arc/i/toli/rf.  No.  4,  19891 


The  magazine's  covers  (see  illus.  1)  revealed  an  interest  in  visual 
experimentation  drawn  from  "abstract"  art  and  design  as  vt^ell  as  from  the 
graphics  of  other  "avant-garde"  architectural  magazines  in  Europe.  Also  evi- 
dent were  Arts  and  Architecture's  social  concerns:  the  primary  question  posed 
by  Entenza  in  the  post-war  years  was  how  architecture  could  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  better  world.  His  own  editorial  section,  entitled  Notes  in 
Passing,  rarely  discussed  design.  Rather,  it  concentrated  on  matters  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  or  of  social  or  political  relevance; 

"There  is  in  this  whole  political  climate  a  littleness,  a  local- 
ness,  a  meanness  ...and  while  we  have  little  chance  at  find- 
ing any  man  who  can  contain  within  himself  the  greatness 
of  all  men,  we  can  ...  fight  again  for  the  great  validities 
upon  which  we  have  built  our  democratic 
system."* 

In  addition.  Arts  and  Architecture,  unlike  other  "Good-Life 
Modernism"  journals,-''  did  not  shy  away  from  theory  or  from  expressing  its 
collaborators'  political  views.  Despite  the  increasing  threat  of  Cold  War  ideol- 
ogy, the  magazine  was  not  afraid  to  appear  radical.  This  is  shown  not  only  by 
Entenza's  own  editorials  but  by  the  presence  of  articles  by  such  thinkers  and 
artists  as  Dore  Ashton,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Piet  Mondrian,  and  Jackson 
Pollock.  Despite  this,  the  ideological  distinction  between  Arts  and  Architecture 
and  other  "Good-Life  Modernism"  journals  could  be  challenged  on  the  basis 
that  all  the  journals  were  involved  in  the  same  nexus  of  cultural  and  financial 
institutions.  The  difference,  however,  was  the  unique  way  in  which  Arts  and 
Architecture  attempted  -  primarily  at  the  level  of  visual  form  -  to  criticize  and 
engage  rather  than  contend  these  institutions'  forces. 

In  Arts  and  Architecture,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  American  archi- 
tecture, there  was  a  subtle  and  primarily  visual  convergence  between  the  pro- 
jects shown  and  the  advertisements.  This  convergence  united  the  aesthetics  of 
a  largely  European  modernism  with  those  of  a  local  consumer  culture.  The 
successful  development  of  an  almost  seamless  flow  of  information  created  in 
turn  a  unified  and  homogeneous  "style"  for  the  magazine,  which  ultimately 
worked  well  both  for  the  architecture  shown  and  for  manufacturers'  goals. 
This  synthesis  seems  to  have  developed  gradually.  This  is  illustrated  by  con- 
trasting the  seminal  and  graphically  outstanding  issue  on  Prefabrication  (July 
1944)  where  architecture  and  advertising  were  clearly  still  held  very  much 
apart,  with  some  later  ones  following  the  Case  Study  Program. 

Put  together  by  Charles  and  Ray  Eames,  Buckminster  Fuller,  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Herbert  Matter,  the  Prefabrication  issue  contained  an  explicit 
"manifesto"  on  the  future  of  architecture  and  standardized  housing.  The  text  - 
posing  the  apparently  simple  question  of  "what  is  a  house?"-  was  illustrated 
with  human  anatomical  drawings,  appliances  like  the  telephone  and  the  toast- 
er, a  military  assembly  line,  as  well  as  a  strange  collage  showing  sections  of  dif- 
ferent machines  linked  together  with  what  seem  like  reels  from  a  movie  cam- 
era (see  illus.  2).  These  images  were  meant  to  suggest  the  authors'  vision  of  the 
post-war  house,  a  vision  that  was  above  all  "scientific."  The  architect  was  now 
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an  "architect-engineer"*  and  the  future  house  was  to  be  "a  good  family 
machine."  This  issue's  overwhelming  message,  quite  characteristic  of  post-war 
euphoria,  was  that  mechanization  not  only  won  the  war  but  would  continue  to 
improve  American  lives.  This  idealized  and  fully  mechanical  new  world  was 
also  seen  as  providing  the  means  to  individuality.  Prefabrication  did  not  nec- 
essarily mean  a  dumb  and  anonymous  box;  it  could  also  create  flexibility  at 
minimal  cost,  as  comparisons  with  the  automobile  tried  to  demonstrate. 

Equally  significant,  the  Prefabrication  issue  illustrated  the  begin- 
nings of  a  point  of  transition  from  the  highly  disciplined  pre-war  spending 
ethos  to  an  ideology  of  new  prosperity.  Richard  Neutra  wrote  in  1945  that, 
"the  experiments  we  cautiously  carried  on  in  a  decade  of  scarcity,  bear  fruit 
within  an  abundance  of  jobs  and  an  atmosphere  receptive  to  progressiveness."'' 
Although  this  "progressiveness"  was  linked  not  only  to  consumer  goods  but 
also  to  single-family  home  ownership,  the  contents  of  the  polemical 
Prefabrication  issue  were  interspersed  among  voluminous  advertisements  for 
diverse,  exciting  building  materials.  The  latter  offered  new,  efficient  and 
"effortless"  ways  to  build.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  advertisements  were 
important  to  sustain  the  magazine  financially,  they  also  indicated  that  its  oth- 
erwise overtly  Utopian  vision  was  allied  with  industry  and  a  consumer  culture 
right  from  the  start. 

Despite  this,  the  ideologically  and  graphically  radical  pronounce- 
ments made  by  architects  were  still  clearly  divorced  from  those  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  While  the  authors'  short  "manifesto"  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  concrete  architectural  images*  (as  if  to  show  that  the  real  prefabricated 
house  does  not  yet  exist),  the  surrounding  advertisements  proclaimed  its 
arrival.  In  contrast  to  the  visionary  content  and  graphics  of  the  text,  which 
indeed  suggested  that  the  technology  developed  during  the  war  would  now  be 
made  available  in  the  home,  the  advertisements  showed  drawings,  models,  and 
photographs  which  were  visually  unimaginative  and  modest  in  ambition.  As  if 
to  counter  the  shock  of  the  text,  the  advertisements  insisted  on  a  formal  ( if  not 
technological)  "continuity"  with  the  past  and  with  American  vernacular  ways 
of  building.  With  the  occasional  exception  of  large,  "modern"  expanses  of 
glass,  this  "new  house"  (see  illus.  3)  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  generic 
balloon-frame  construction  of  pitched  roofs,  porches  and  beveled  siding.^' 

Six  months  after  the  Prefabrication  issue,  Arts  and  Architecture 
announced  the  Case  Study  Program.  Entenza  conceived  of  this  program,  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  American  architecture,  as  a 
way  to  introduce  imaginative  solutions  for  mass  housing.  The  brief  given  to 
the  eight  architects  initially  chosen  (Neutra,  Davidson,  Spaulding,  and  Wurster 
from  the  older  generation  and  Saarinen,  Eames,  Wilson  and  Rapson  from  the 
younger  one),  was  to  design  standardized  prototypes.  These  prototypes,  which 
would  remain  open  to  the  public  for  some  time  after  their  completion,  were  to 
probe  the  same  question  of  "what  is  a  house?"  by  challenging  existing  conven- 
tions, materials  and  techniques. 

The  Case  Study  Program  also  initiated  new  ideas  about  advertising. 
The  lanuary  1945  issue  presented  a  clear,  if  gradual,  shift  toward  closer 


BARKER  BROS. 


Illus-  3  Advertisement  for  "House  of  Tomorrow" 
brand  of  prefabricated  houses  {Arts  and 
Architecture.  July  1944)- 


"  We  read  on  page  33  that,  "The  architect  of  the 
prefabricated  house  must  be  1)  the  student  of 
human  behavior,  2)  the  scienti,st,  3)  the  econo- 
mist, 4)  the  industrial  engineer." 

'  Richard  Neutra,  "Case  Study  House  #6,"  Arts 
and  Architecture^  October  1945. 

8  The  one  exception  to  this  is  a  small  collage  of 
"transportable"  trailer  homes  under  the  heading 
"Emergency."  indicating  their  intended  use  dur- 
ing the  war. 

'  At  the  same  time  these  advertisements  also 
convey  some  of  the  qualities  advocated  in  the 
"manifesto"  text  of  their  products.  For  example, 
according  to  its  advertisement  text,  the  "Texas 
Pre-fabricated  House"  will  be  made  "from  jig 
tables  and  conveyer  lines  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  automobiles."  It  indicates  that  the  house 
will  be  completely  prefabricated,  and  that  it  can 
be  assembled  by  two  men  in  two  hours. 

^^  Though  isolated  instances  of  this  practice 
exist  in  issues  of  the  magazine  under  its  previous 
title  ( Catiforniii  Arts  ami  Architecture),  it  is  much 
less  consistent  and  clear  than  in  the  Case  Study 
Program.  One  such  advertisement,  for  example, 
identified  both  the  architect  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  shown. 


^    CASE  STUDYl 

r  proves  merit  of 

,.W00t0  THE  WEST 
^^BLANKETS 


lllus.  ii  Advertisement  for  Wool  0  The  West 
Blankets  {Arts  and  Architecture.  January  1945]- 


oiiicHin ^/C/'inji^.  mum. 
CONVECTOR    RADIATION 


lllus.  5.  Advertisement  for  Modine  Convectors 
iArts  and  Architecture.  November  1945). 


See  Andreas  Hyussen:  "Mass  culture  seems  to 
be  the  repressed  other  of  modernism,  the  family 
ghost  rumbling  in  the  cellar."  From  After  the 
Great  Divide:  Modernism.  Mass  Culture, 
Postmodernism,  (Bloomington:  Indiana 
University  press,  1986)  p.  16 

'^  Frederic  I.  Shwartz,  The  Werkbund:  Design 
Theory  and  Mass  Culture  Before  the  First  World 
War  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1996), 
p.91. 


exchange  between  the  featured  articles  and  product  illustrations.  Besides  pub- 
lishing an  inventory  list  of  the  materials  and  fittings  of  each  Case  Study  House, 
each  individually  advertised  product  was  also  explicitly  "merit  specified"  by  a 
named  architect.'"  These  products  ranged  from  the  structural  components  of 
the  mass-produced  house  to  such  "menial"  or  "low"  items  as  fans,  blankets  (see 
illus.  4)  and  even  kitchen  appliances.  Besides  specific  advertisements  that  used 
the  Case  Study  Program  as  a  (textual)  caption  to  their  own  images,  advertise- 
ments began  to  appear  where  the  products  were  shown  next  to  plans,  axono- 
metrics  or  other  material  drawn  directly  from  the  magazine's  presentations  of 
architectural  work.  Significantly,  these  innovative  architectural  schemes, 
served  -unchanged-  as  backgrounds  for  the  advertising  captions. 

For  example,  Case  Study  No.  1  by  Julius  Ralph  Davidson  was  paired 
with  Schumacher  Laiumated  Roof  Planks  and  Modine  Radiation  Convectors, 
among  other  things  (see  illus.  5);  Case  Study  No.  7by  Thornton  Abell  with  Sta- 
Kool  White  FUntkote  Roofing  Material;  Case  Study  No.  16  by  Rodney  Walker 
with  P-F  Built-Up  Roofing.  Raphel  Soriano's  work  in  steel  frame  construction 
highlighted  his  use  of  Ceco  steel  casement  windows  while  his  Case  Study  1950 
endorsed  General  Paints.  General  Electric  lighting  design  was  accompanied  by 
both  a  photograph  of  an  interior  by  Robert  Creily  and  by  an  image  of  the 
architect  himself  Entenza's  own  house.  Case  Study  No.  9,  designed  by  Saarinen 
and  Eames,  was  also  featured  along  with  a  variety  of  industrial  brands  (see 
illus.  7).  In  addition,  the  same  full-page  photograph  of  the  Entenza  interior, 
appeared  a  few  pages  earlier  as  the  background  for  Frank  Brothers'  carpets  and 
custom  draperies. 

In  three  last  instances  the  project  plans  and  perspectives  for  Case 
Study  Houses  No.  1  by  Davidson,  No.  3  by  William  Wurster  and  Theodore 
Bernardi  and  No.  6  by  Richard  Neutra  were  shown  dwarfed  by  the  enlarged 
images  of  plumbing  fixtures,  the  Case  Plumbing  series.  In  Case  Study  No.  3,  the 
advertisement  caption  read: 

"leading  architects  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  tomorrow's  buildings...  Case 
fixtures  are  of  vitreous  china...  pleasing  in  appearance  and 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  excellent  mechanical  construction 
is  an  assurance  of  long,  trouble-free  service." 

On  the  perspective  drawing  of  Case  Study  No.  3,  under  the  two  large  bathroom 
fixtures,  we  read:  "Sponsored  by  Arts  and  Architecture  Magazine."  Ironically,  it 
would  seem  more  likely  that  Case  Plumbing  Fixtures  (see  illus.  6)  sponsored 
Case  Study  No.  3.  Here,  the  banal  "mass"  product  was  no  longer  held  apart  as  a 
"repressed  other""  of  "high"  culture  but  -  at  least  at  a  visual  level  -  competed 
with  it  on  equal  terms.  Through  this,  architecture  itself  seemed  to  have  merged 
back  with  "everyday  life." 

The  symbiosis  between  a  consumer  culture  and  architectural  design 
was  neither  solely  an  American  phenomenon,  nor  entirely  without  precedent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  theorists  of  the  German  Werkbund  strove 
above  all  for  "the  visual  control  of  the  marketplace."'-  For  the  Werkbimd  mem- 
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bers,  Peter  Behrens'  work  for  AEG  in  Germany  was  most  outstanding  in  trying 
"to  raise  the  level  of  public  taste"  by  altering  the  appearance  of  industrial 
goods.  While  Behrens  designed  promotional  catalogues  for  AEG  (where  he 
would  usually  also  design  the  typography),  Behrens  realized  that  "a  motor 
must  look  like  a  birthday  present."  The  public's  attraction  to  an  industrial 
product  hinged  as  much  on  visual  form  as  on  functional  qualities.'^ 

In  a  different  vein,  Adolf  Loos  and  Le  Corbusier  were  also  aware  of 
advertising's  effect  on  their  own  work.'-*  In  both  Loos'  Das  Aiuiere  of  the  early 
1900s  and  in  L'Esprit  Nouveau  of  the  1920s,  the  magazine  that  Le  Corbusier 
edited  with  Amedee  Ozenfant,  the  projects  and  texts  were  complemented  by 
(very  few)  carefully  designed  advertisements.  In  Loos'  case,  many  of  the  adver- 
tisements illustrated  men's  fashion,  while  both  magazines  showed  products  of 
the  architects'  own  clients,  such  as  Gohiinnn  and  Salatsch  of  Vienna  or  the 
French  Voisin  car  factory. '5 

What  was  different  about  Arfs  ami  Architecture  s  presentations  ot  the 
mid- 1940s  was  above  all  its  more  positive  attitude  towards  consumption. 
Earlier,  L'Esprit  Nouveau  had  presented  purposely  sparse  and  minimal  adver- 
tising images.  In  contrast,  the  advertisements  in  Arf5  and  Architecture  were  part 
of  the  social  agenda  of  "good-life  modernism":  they  celebrated  the  products 
shown  and  emphasized  the  pleasure  of  consumable  goods.  If  pre-war  advertis- 
ing was  used  to  raise  morale  and  maintain  consumer  demand,  the  govern- 
ment's goal  later  became  the  conversion  from  a  war  economy  to  a  domestic 
one.  This  was  an  end  towards  which  architecture  could  play  a  major  role. 
Architectural  journals  could  help  to  render  new  products  and  techniques 
desirable  to  a  market  needing  slow  introduction  to  "modern"  goods.  In  this 
sense,  the  journals  were  happy  to  forge  alliances  with  manufacturers,  who  were 
just  as  eager  to  have  outlets  for  showcasing  their  products.  To  quote  Entenza 
from  the  introduction  to  the  Case  Study  Program,  this  was  an  effort  to  "assist 
in  giving  direction  to  the  creative  thinking  on  housing  being  done  by  good 
architects  and  good  manufacturers  whose  joint  objective  is  good  housing.""' 

Apart  from  the  specific  advertisements  accompanying  the  Case 
Study  designs,  we  can  see  a  similar  concern  for  clean  and  striking  graphics  for 
the  majority  of  other  presentations  featured  in  Art5  and  Architecture.  To  under- 
stand the  novelty  of  this  complete  and  dynamic  approach  to  visual  representa- 
tion, we  can  compare  it  with  advertisements  that  appeared  in  rival  magazines 
and  that  very  often  showed  work  by  the  same  architects.  For  example,  adver- 
tisements shown  in  House  Beautiful,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Gordon,  placed  the 
same  emphasis  on  leisure,  health  and  cleanliness  as  Arts  and  Architecture's 
material.  But  in  House  Beautiful  (which  frequently  used  the  same  advertising 
images  as  House  and  Garden),  the  advertisements  betrayed  nostalgia  and  sen- 
timentality absent  from  images  shown  in  Arfs  and  Architecture. 

Whereas  the  brightly  colored  advertising  drawings  in  House 
Beautiful  portrayed  "ideal"  homes,  the  homes  in  Arfs  and  Architecture  were  not 
fantasy  images  but  projects  about  to  be  realized.  The  products  were  made  more 
"real"  by  being  showcased  within  the  architecture.  In  this  sense,  the  journal 
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lllus,  6  Case  Plumbing  Fixtures  from  Case  Study 
No-  3  (Arts  and  Architecture.  August  1945), 


•3  See  Behrens's  essays:  .\rl  ami  Technology 
(1910)  and  On  the  Acsthclin  of  Factory  Design 
(1929). 


'■*  See  among  other  studies.  Beatriz  Colomina, 
Privaq'  and  Publicity:  Moilcrn  .Architecture  as 
Mass  Media  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1994) 

'5  In  L'Esprit  Nouveau,  we  could  'read'  instances 
where  the  advertisements  also  closely  'mimicked' 
Le  Corbusier's  polemics.  "Innovation"  luggage 
was  one  example  of  this. 

16  lohn  Entenza,  Introductory  "Announcement" 
for  the  Case  Study  Program  {Arts  and 
Architecture,  lanuary  1945). 

17  .Arts  and  Architecture.  April  1949. 


HUQBJ  »IOMEE«      -      FLINTKOTE 

lllus.  7,  Advertisemt  for  Pioneer  Rintkote  Roofing 
{Arts  and  Architecture.  September,  1950] 


successfully  combined  the  material  reality  of  architecture  with  the  advertising 
industry's  mechanisms  of  endless  desire.  More  specifically  'trade'  journals  like 
the  Architectural  Forum  or  American  Builder  differed  from  Arts  and 
Architecture  in  that  they  consistently  kept  their  advertising  sections  clearly  sep- 
arate and  graphically  distinct  from  their  main  architectural  material. 

Arts  and  Architecture  engaged  the  spatial  project  of  architecture  and 
the  commercial  one  of  industry  in  an  outstandingly  close,  mimetic  play  of  sim- 
ilarity and  difference.  At  least  for  a  short  time,  the  "economic"  became  charged 
with  an  aesthetic  dimension  while  exchange  between  the  two  was  fluid  and 
multi-directional.  At  the  same  time,  this  was  an  ambivalent  "acceptance"  of  the 
commercial  world,  not  least  because  it  hinged  on  pure  need.  For  example, 
although  the  Case  Study  projects  were  initially  to  be  sponsored  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  magazine,  they  ended  up  by  necessity  largely  supported  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. And  if  in  the  beginning  Arts  and  Architecture  thought  it  would  have 
control  over  the  entire  process  of  their  production,  the  Case  Study  architects 
would  very  soon  have  to  work  with  real  clients  instead  of  solely  for  the  maga- 
zine. 

By  1949  we  see  this  shift  manifested  in  a  new  series  of  "announce- 
ments" that  betrays  a  less  enthusiastic  visual  connection  with  the  products. 
Using  photographs  of  "merit-specified"  objects,  or  a  Case  Study  under  con- 
struction, the  names  of  manufacturers  were  simply  listed  alongside  the  project. 
Adjacent  to  this  was  a  short  description  of  Arfs  and  Architecture's,  aims: 
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"Materials  long  used  in  common  practice,  by  the  very 
directness  of  their  application  here,  take  on  a  new  fresh- 
ness. The  results  will  be  provocative  to  many,  and  for  all 
we  know,  might  be  one  of  the  small  steps  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  building  idiom  for  our  time." ' ' 

What  had  begun  as  an  ambitious  social  agenda  uniting  technology, 
modern  design  and  new  commodities  to  create  lives  of  leisure  and  plenty  had, 
by  the  early  1950s,  begun  to  reveal  the  modesty  and  compromises  of  a  post- 
war market  driven  more  by  profit  than  by  Utopian  innovation.  Moreover,  per- 
haps precisely  because  the  Case  Study  Program  never  succeeded  in  its  proto- 
typical goals,  companies  slowly  lost  the  ambition  to  associate  their  brand 
goods  with  what  remained  highly  individualistic  architectural  schemes. 
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A  Short  Contemplation  on 
Money  and  Comedy 


Keller  Easterling 

Being  good  in  business  is  the  most  fascinating  kind 
of  art...  Making  money  is  art  and  working  is  art  and 
good  business  is  the  best  art. ' 
-Andy  Warhol 

Money 

The  poses  that  architects  adopt  when  discussing  money  are  familiar. 
In  one  of  these  poses,  the  architect  becomes  the  earnest  Rotarian,  the  respon- 
sible steward  of  the  budget.  Like  those  who  contend  that  the  marketplace  is 
laden  with  values,  the  budget-minded  architect  associates  professional  wis- 
dom with  an  education  in  economizing.  He  warns  his  followers  with  paternal 
tolerance  against  naive  notions  about  breaking  the  rules  of  developers  and 
other  clients.  In  another  traditional  stance,  one  persistent  even  among  the 
youngest  practitioners,  the  architect  is  the  debonair  and  glamorous  profes- 
sional. His  worth  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  client's  money  he 
spends.  He  has  things  done.  He  marries  rich.  He  imparts  to  his  interns  the 
architect's  helplessness,  but  not  without  the  kind  of  hierarchical  "brother- 
hood" within  which  he  would  be  heir  to  opportunities  and  money  He  pre- 
tends to  be  different  from  the  boorish  steward  of  the  budget.  In  his  dependent 
state,  however,  he  is  remarkably  similar. 

Despite  this  dependence  and  uncertainty,  architects  often  consider 
"real  world"  projects  in  school  and  in  practice  to  be  buildings  on  sites  with 
geometric  boundaries  and  clients  that  either  await  the  architect's  obedience  or 
his  tasteful  restyling.  These  sites  may  appear  to  be  direct  reflections  of  practice 
and  of  traditional  notions  of  finance,  but  may  as  well  be  the  most  unreal 
reflections  of  the  real  world  that  lays  outside  the  "brotherhood"  and  of  its  spa- 
tial production  and  valuation. 

Most  building  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  primarily  directed 
by  logistical  and  financial  parameters.  The  dominant  architecture  of  any  sub- 
division has  very  little  to  do  with  aesthetic  and  formal  skills  or  with  the  build- 
ing as  an  object.  The  mid-century  residential  subdivision,  for  instance,  was 
not  about  the  design  of  houses  as  individual  buildings,  but  instead  reflected  a 
serialized  set  of  construction  activities,  real  estate  formulations  and  construc- 
tion processes  with  procedural,  temporal  and  physical  parameters.  Architects 
have  done  their  best  to  remedy  the  tastelessness  of  suburbia  by  aestheticizing 
the  house.  In  a  further,  completely  impossible  proposition,  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  aestheticize  the  entire  organization  of  the  subdivision.  The  subdivision. 


'  Christin  I.  Mamiya,  Pop  art  iliui  consumer  cu/- 
(iiriv  American  Supermarket,  American  Studies 
Series  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1992), 
132. 
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however,  was  designed  as  a  banking  and  employment  procedure  which  used  en 

building,  and  specifically  home  building,  as  its  vehicle.  Houses  were  the  perfect  S 

subjects  for  banking  insurance  in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's  new  -j 

mortgage  schemes,  and  since  home  building  employed  the  largest  number  of  |2 

trades,  it  best  addressed  depression-era  unemployment.  Houses  were  generic  ^ 

units  of  space  formatted  for  most  American  industries.  They  were,  like  cur-  "55 
rency,  valued  for  their  uniformity. 

Subdivisions  were  important  rehearsals  for  formats  like  global  fran- 
chises -  shopping  centers,  transportation  hubs,  entertainment  centers,  and  pri- 
vatized suburban  communities,  for  example.  These  formats,  which  have 
become  the  predominant  means  of  making  space  in  America  and  around  the 
world,  are  sited  in  processes,  financial  structures  and  physical  components 
with  powerful  spatial  consequences.  They  often  directly  reflect  the  financial 
organizations  that  create  them.  These  organizations  do  not  merely  facilitate 
the  architecture;  they  are  the  architecture. 

For  instance,  the  logistical  protocols  that  govern  today's  modes  of 
manufacturing  may  be  the  most  valuable  property  of  the  new  businessman. 
Virtual  factory  organizations  that  previously  performed  many  jobs  under  one 
roof  now  outsource  those  jobs  to  different,  often  international  locations. 
Often  designed  for  just-in-time  production,  these  factories  only  exist  as  a  net- 
working protocol  and  only  then  in  response  to  consumer  demand.  For  a  com- 
pany like  Virgin  Atlantic  the  chief  product  is  not  any  one  of  its  services  or  mer- 
chandise items.  It  is  a  management  style  that  can  be  used  to  sell  any  kind  of 
product  or  service.  Formats  of  retail  activity,  controlled  by  what  their  design- 
ers call  "real  estate  products,"  are  perhaps  the  clearest  examples  of  immaterial, 
procedural  "sites"  that  closely  reflect  financing.  For  instance,  the  real  estate 
product  of  a  mall  is  different  from  that  of  a  "power  center,"  a  shopping  center 
composed  of  superstores.  These  formats  are  described  by  different  planning, 
parking  and  merchandising  schemes,  which  are  the  main  attributes  of  their 
spatial  layout.  Despite  their  immateriality,  referring  to  these  schemes  as  prod- 
ucts is  accurate;  real  estate  products  are  intermediate  architectural  entities  that 
reflect  a  volatile  set  of  economic  determinates  and  cultural  desires.  Though 
they  shape  a  huge  volume  of  square  footage  they  change  as  rapidly  as  do  their 
financing  protocols.  In  fact,  retailers,  by  arranging  the  composition  of  the 
shopping  experience  of  a  mall,  are  the  real  "directors"  of  its  construction. 
When  the  lending  game  begins,  developers  seeking  capital  for  a  shopping  cen- 
ter will  be  more  successful  if  they  have  procured  well-marketed  tenants.  These 
tenants,  knowing  their  importance  to  the  developers'  financing  strategy,  will 
try  to  negotiate  a  low  rent  in  exchange  for  their  participation  in  the  maU. 
Potential  tenants'  space  is,  throughout  its  production,  an  ephemeral  reflection 
of  the  market's  perception  of  value.  At  these  secondary  levels  of  commerce, 
predictions  about  the  behavior  and  financial  success  of  a  shopping  format  are 
themselves  commodities,  and  therefore  a  site  in  the  process  of  spatial  produc- 
tion. 

Whether  retail,  residential  or  infrastructural,  these  generalized  solu- 
tions, universal  attachments  and  franchisable  management  styles  are,  like  the 
suburban  house,  a  form  of  currency.  They  are  in  some  senses  made  of  money. 
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>>  Their  organizational  procedures  define  a  site  -  one  documented  and  manipu- 

^  lated  in  a  way  that  is  very  different  from  the  conventional  site.  A  site  plan  for  a 

o  generic  development  format  would  not  identify  the  property  boundary  and 

the  north  arrow.   Rather,  it  would  identify  the  organizational  parameters  and 

financial  limits  which  cannot  be  described  by  the  tools  of  geography  or  geom- 

><  etry,  and  which  expand  the  site  into  a  logistical  field.  This  kind  of  site  plan 

g  would  record  the  parameters  of  a  process  -  a  process  with  spatial  conse- 

2  quences.  It  would  index  the  critical  dimensions  for  a  set  of  components  and 

parameters  in  a  system.  Knowing  these,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  geographical 

site,  one  could  design  an  adjustment  or  a  fitting  that  might  then  be  repeated 

hundreds  of  times.  Changing  one  small  physical  detail,  the  size  of  the  orange 

Formica  booth  or  the  metal  panel,  would  recalibrate  many  other  steps  of  the 

process,  and  would  have  exponential  effects  within  a  repetitious  spatial  format. 

One  tiny  adjustment,  like  an  interest  rate  shift,  may  change  hundreds  of  square 

feet  around  the  globe. 


Comedy 

Generic  spatial  formats  are  heir  to  preconceptions  about  banality 
and  monotony,  and  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  conservative  claims  of 
optimization.  These  claims,  however,  can  quickly  become  impossible  within 
the  comedies  of  the  marketplace  -  a  marketplace  that  pivots  not  around  values 
but  around  unpredictable  details.  Many  pivotal  moments  in  spatial  production 
are  ftieled  by  mistakes  and  risks  that  we  might  treat  opportunistically.  Though 
we  think  of  these  shifts  as  small,  tactical,  ephemeral,  and  untraceable,  they  are 
also  caused  by  deliberate  inventions  that  find  some  way  of  "tripping  the  lock" 
and  entering  the  marketplace.  Amplified  by  large  volumes  of  consumption, 
their  effects  can  be  gigantic.  The  generic,  as  it  turns  out,  is  not  a  sensible  place 
with  conservative  values.  It  is  a  loud,  exaggerated,  risky  place  whose  hilarious 
details  and  fads  often  create  temporary  pockets  of  public  space. 

The  volatility  of  these  formats  increases  the  possibility  for  some 
opportunistic  infiltration  of  them.  For  instance,  at  the  same  time  that 
Woolworth  s  and  Montgomery  Ward  are  going  out  of  business,  catalog  sales  are 
booming  and  super  anchors  like  Wal-mart,  Kmart,  or  Target,  hybrids  of  the 
discount  and  department  store,  are  among  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the 
retail  landscape.  Theories  about  the  psychology  of  the  retail  experience  also 
change  rapidly  and  amnesically.  The  mall  format,  having  just  completed  a  half 
century  of  growth,  is  becoming  obsolete  due  to  the  shift  toward  superstores. 
Once  located  on  the  outer  ring  of  malls,  feeding  off  of  their  parking  lots  dur- 
ing non-peak  hours,  superstores  have  now  virtually  inverted  that  format. 
Superstores  allow  a  consumer  with  a  specific  market  profile  to  drive  right  to 
the  door  and  avoid  the  slow  public  space  of  the  mall.  They  often  create  their 
own  slow  spaces  with  furniture,  food  and  entertainment.  For  superstores, 
being  deeply  merchandised  often  means  being  narrowly  merchandised,  yet 
many  new  retail  formats  offer  new  and  more  diverse  mixtures  of  services  prod- 
ucts and  entertainments,  everything  from  coffee  to  D.J.s  to  music  videos  and 
motion  pictures.    Some  are  affiliated  with  other  chains  and  franchises,  and 
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begin  to  form  small,  mall-like  groupings  within  the  store  itself.  Although  each  a> 

of  these  formats  claims  tobepartofanewsellingpsychology,  mostofthemar-  ^ 

keting  ploys  are  recycled  from  previous  formats.  Yet  they  still  have  the  power  -j; 

to  replace  even  a  very  similar  organization.  Building  typologies  are  less  mean-  uj 

ingful  now  that  most  building  is  accomplished  with  simple  boxes  enclosing  a  Jj 

changing  set  of  desires.  Similarly,  organizational  typologies  have  also  become  "oj 

less  distinct  or  even  interchangeable.  Generic  schemes  for  offices,  malls,  enter- 
tainment centers,  theaters,  and  other  programs  often  form  new  conglomerates 
in  the  same  way  that  various  means  of  streamlining  consumption  are  adopted 
and  discarded.  In  just  one  of  many  examples.  Incredible  Universe,  a  Tandy  store 
that  has  150, 000  to  190,000  sq.  ft.,  or  approximately  4  acres,  under  one  roof,  is 
a  hybrid  between  a  trade  show  and  an  amusement  park.  The  customers  are 
called  "guests"  and  the  sales  people  are  called  "members  of  the  cast."- 

Though  perhaps  attracted  to  the  spectacle,  architects  are  often  not 
attracted  to  the  illogical  or  volatile  mechanisms  of  spatial  change.  It  is  much 
easier  to  associate  the  profession  with  desires  for  permanence  and  stability;  no 
other  art  or  craft  celebrates  "firmness"  as  its  motto.  Architects  often  "translate" 
activity  into  forms  representing  dynamism.  When  faced  with  environments 
that  cannot  be  addressed  with  a  single  building  envelope  but  rather  with  a  pro- 
grammatic system  of  multiple  parts,  they  are  attracted  to  the  possibility  of 
optimal  patterns  or  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  these  systems. 

Perhaps  a  better  role  for  the  architect  is  not  that  of  an  optimizer  but 
that  of  a  comedian.  Architects  typically  love  manners,  Utopias,  and  crises.  We 
love  to  make  difilcult  questions  harder.  We  love  to  train  themselves  to  do  labor- 
intensive  tasks.  We  are  very  well  prepared  to  juggle  complex  organizations  and 
problems  that  involve  correlative  thinking.  In  the  meantime,  we  continue  cir- 
cling Latin  mantras,  modernist  mottoes,  and  familiar  conundrums  involving 
theory,  history,  practice  and  representation.  What  other  profession  has  so 
many  numerologists,  so  many  who  love  sophistry,  so  many  earnest  heroes,  so 
many  do-gooders,  and  so  few  comedians?  Architects  are  often  the  keepers  of 
those  manners  at  which  comedy  takes  aim.  The  eager  solemnity  and  pata- 
physical  pronouncements  that  often  accompany  the  architectural  project  are 
certainly  the  material  of  comedy,  but  architects  are  perhaps  what  Rabelais 
called  "non-laughers." 

The  theories  of  comedy  are  familiar  and  complementary.  Bergson, 
Ryle  or  Bateson,  for  example,  portray  laughter  and  jokes  as  inversions,  correc- 
tives, or  sudden  breaks  with  continuity  and  fashion.  Comedy  topples  the  latest 
epistemological  constructs  and  replaces  them  with  the  pleasures  of  changing 
and  of  exposing  rigidity.  Laughter  is  a  series  of  contingencies,  an  exaggeration, 
an  accident,  or  an  extreme  within  a  larger  context.  A  good  joke  often  disarms 
our  abstract  constructs,  occasionally  not  by  direct  address,  but  by  tinkering 
with  their  wiring  or  with  the  epistemological  constructs  that  make  them  pos- 
sible. Comedy  has  no  long-term  intentions  but  instead  recognizes  the  power  of 
adjusting  relationships  and  timing  within  a  larger  organization.  Because  of  this 
,  power,  theories  of  comedy  often  address  the  very  species  of  systemic  site  that 

-  Paul  W.  O  Mara,  Developing  Power  Centers  ,  /.,,^i  ii,  i.lli: 

(Washington,  D.C.:  Urban  Land  Institute,  1996),  's  SO  powerful  today  Comedy  models  perhaps  expose  the  sites  where  these  for- 

p.31. 
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mats  are  more  easily  punctured.  Rarely  intended  as  anything  but  the  tempo- 
rary disruption  of  orthodoxy,  comedy  models  must  be  constantly  refashioned 
to  critically  engage  the  changing  contents  of  culture.  A  comedian  is  a  cultural 
practitioner  whose  ambition  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  orthodoxies  but  of  irri- 
tants. The  architect-as-comedian  is  not  a  hero  in  a  hierarchical,  "atelier"  cul- 
ture, but  a  faster-moving,  more  pertinent,  self-evident  practitioner  who  is  per- 
haps attracted  to  those  larger  cultural  organizations  that  actually  direct  most 
of  the  space-making  in  America  and  around  the  world. 

Some  retail  formats  exist  as  a  result  of  not  only  the  occasional  acci- 
dent or  illogical  detail  in  commerce,  but  as  the  result  of  a  steady  stream  of  such 
accidents.  High  volumes  of  production  offer  increasingly  inexpensive  goods. 
Errors  in  this  high  volume  production  can  be  enormous,  and  they  tease  the 
idea  that  with  an  increasing  volume  of  goods,  some  of  them  might  essentially 
be  free.  Certain  marginal  stores  thrive  on  an  even  more  exaggerated  form  of 
error  -  the  overruns  and  seconds  that  the  system  discards,  items  whose  exis- 
tence exposes  and  undermines  the  effectiveness  of  the  system.  These  stores  are 
something  like  a  working  museum  of  mistakes,  where  rubber  bath  mats  and 
black-eyed  peas  and  bins  of  alarm  clocks  are  displayed  next  to  each  other.  All 
the  items  are  removed  from  the  hierarchies  and  indices  that  determine  their 
monetary  value.  These  stores  are  beautiful,  almost  imaginary  places,  places  one 
wishes  to  show  to  Thorstein  Veblen,  strolling  down  the  aisles  holding  a  copy  of 
The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System.  They  are  rooms  full  of  the  wild  cards  and 
jokes  in  the  system,  which  generate  their  own  peculiar  currency. 


Though  not  greatly  significant  to  the  larger  economy,  these  stores 
somehow  represent  the  possibility  of  puncturing  a  system  of  spatial  produc- 
tion by  treating  its  procedural  parameters  and  financial  limits  as  part  of  the 
site.  This  special  research,  perhaps  now  critical  to  any  practice,  need  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  aesthetics  of  a  system,  or  for  becoming  an 
expert  in  financial  protocols.  This  only  leads  to  the  familiar  image  of  the  archi- 
tect as  technocrat  or  aesthetician.  Rather,  this  research  may  be  more  about  an 
irreverent  and  opportunistic  process  of  indexing,  cross-referencing,  and  iden- 
tifying partial  adjustments  to  global  spatial  formats  -  inventions  whose  results 
are  not  entirely  predictable.  This  imaginative  research  may  now  be  as  impor- 
tant as  any  affiliations  designed  to  lead  us  to  money,  or  any  encouragements  to 
respect  or  decry  the  slippery  values  of  the  marketplace.  Indeed,  these  slippery 
values  may  be  the  perfect  opening  for  a  comedian. 


-tbe  View  from  Angeles  Mesa 


Advertisement  for  Angeles  Mesa. 

[Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times.  11  May  1919) 


Little  Visual  Empire: 

The  Visual  Com  modification  of  Landscape 

in  the  Real  Estate  Appraisal  Industry,  1900-1992. 


Sandy  Isenstadt 

In  1991,  city  officials  of  Port  Hueneme,  California,  cast  about  for  a 
way  to  finance  ongoing  maintenance  of  their  public  beach  without  violating 
the  terms  set  earlier  by  a  state-wide  cap  on  property  taxes.  They  proposed  a 
special  assessment  district  along  the  first  few  blocks  of  beachfront  property, 
arguing  that  good  maintenance  would  most  benefit  those  being  assessed. 
Approved  unanimously  by  the  city  council,  the  proposal  granted  the  assess- 
ment according  to  a  formula  involving  proximity  to  the  beach,  square  footage 
of  the  dwelling  unit,  and  the  amount  of  beach  visible  from  the  unit's  windows. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  "The  proposed  assessments,  the  first  in 
California  based  on  proximity  to  sea  and  sand--would  tax  a  property's  aes- 
thetic value,  with  homeowners  who  enjoy  a  panoramic  ocean  view  paying  the 
highest  rate,"  about  $184  per  year.  Views  less  than  panoramic  triggered  deep 
discounts:  "Those  with  obstructed  views  would  pay  about  35%  less"  than  the 
maximum,  and  "those  with  no  view,  but  within  two  blocks  of  the  ocean,  would 
pay  the  least,"  or  about  $66  per  year.  Indignant  residents  called  it  "the  view 
tax."  Port  Hueneme's  Mayor  repudiated  the  charge,  certifying  that:  "Even  a 
blind  man  ...  would  have  to  pay."  Residents  quickly  filed  a  lawsuit  and  town 
managers  and  auditors  from  Orange  County  to  Oregon  waited  for  the  results.' 

Lost  in  the  acrimony  was  a  vast  area  of  agreement:  views,  that  is,  the 
sight  of  something,  were  taxable.  The  city  had  just  proposed  as  much  while 
residents,  for  their  part,  objected  because  the  proposal  amounted  to  a  double 
taxation.  Their  views  were  already  taxed.  The  view  -  how  much  view  and  how 
good  -was  already  a  factor  in  a  unit's  market  value,  and  existing  property  taxes 
were  already  based  on  that  value.    An  assessor  for  the  county  government 
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Kitchen  with  view,  montage  with  working 

landscape. 

Advertisement  for  Ceco  Engineering. 

window  manufacturers 

{House  and  Home.  1952) 
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agreed:  "We  appraise  and  tax  those  benefits  that  are  put  into  real  money  terms 
when  someone  buys  for  the  beach  location  and  view.  .  .  .  people  have  already 
paid  their  dues  for  being  next  to  the  ocean."  Further  agreed  upon  was  that 
views  were  mediated  by  a  number  of  institutions,  including  real  estate  markets 
and  city  government,  as  well  as  a  network  of  courts  ready  to  protect  views  from 
future  obstruction.  Residents  of  Port  Hueneme  were  not  surprised  to  find  that 
their  views  were  managed,  priced,  packaged,  exchanged,  and  taxed  within  the 
existing  system  of  property  relations.  They  just  did  not  want  to  be  taxed  for 
them  a  second  time. 

Almost  no  aspect  of  this  situation  was  evident  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Real  estate  markets  were  spotty  at  best;  a  primitive  form 
of  zoning  had  only  just  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  aesthetics  was 
certainly  no  basis  for  law,  and  no  method  existed  -  or  was  even  proposed  -  to 
determine  the  cash  value  of  a  view.  The  only  aspect  of  Port  Hueneme's  pro- 
posed tax  in  evidence  around  1900  would  have  been  the  appreciation  of  a  fine 
view.  More  than  simply  local  politics,  the  real  estate  market's  assessment  of 
view  in  Port  Hueneme,  unexceptional  by  all  accounts,  reflected  a  historical 
change  in  how  views  were  believed  to  be  "owned,"  and  a  corresponding  shift  in 
definitions  of  real  property.  A  great  deal  of  cultural  change  preceded  the  1991 
consensus  that  the  sight  of  something  might  be  taxed.  Although  many  distinct 
fields  contributed  to  this  development,  this  paper  will  consider  the  role  of  the 
real  estate  appraisal  industry. 

While  individuals  had  earlier  made  it  their  vocation  to  sell  parcels  of 
land,  they  organized  only  after  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  establishing 
a  national  realtor  association  in  Chicago  in  1908.  With  industrialization  cre- 
ating new  forms  of  wealth,  and  with  hucksters  taking  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion, the  association's  first  task  was  to  improve  the  new  profession's  public 
image  and  articulate  an  ethics  upon  which  popular  trust  might  be  gained.  The 
rapid  rise  in  mortgage  credit  for  homebuyers  and  the  related  increase  in  insti- 
tutional participation  in  mortgage  markets  put  pressure  on  real  estate  sales- 
men to  demonstrate  plainly  their  claims  of  value.  Once  begun,  the  profes- 
sionalization  of  real  estate  appraisal  was  rapid  in  response  to  the  growing  pace 
of  land  transfers,  increasing  numbers  of  lenders,  and  greater  consumer  aware- 
ness. The  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  formed  early  in  the 
1930's  and  began  publishing  its  journal,  now  called  Tlie  Appraisal  Journal,  in 
1932.  Appraising  quickly  assumed  a  central  role  in  everyday  affairs  in  America. 
The  profession's  fundamental  task,  "establishing  a  measure  of  value,"  was  so 
familiar  to  the  average  citizen  that  by  1937  Stanley  McMichael,  author  of  one 
of  the  industry's  leading  handbooks,  marveled  that  standardization  had  not 
occurred  sooner.' 

Though  determining  value  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  profession 
and  doing  so  scientifically  was  its  ambition,  "value,"  to  many  appraisers,  was  a 
desperately  vague  term.-'  The  first  or  second  chapter  of  any  appraisal  manual 
was  usually  titled:  "Value,  its  meaning  and  how  to  measure  It."''  There  was 
something  mysterious  in  the  way  an  appraiser  saw  a  profit  margin  where  the 
layman  saw  only  a  meadow.    And  the  layman  might  well  be  excused  since, 


'  Christopher  Pummer,  "City  Officials  Seelc  Tax 
for  Ocean  Vistas,"  {Los  Angeles  Times:  Ventura 
County  Edition,  June  30.  1991)  Pt.B,  p.l,  c.2, 
Pummer,  "Council  Oks  Beach  View  Assessments 
Over  Protests,"  {Los  Angeles  Times  :  Ventura 
County  Edition,  luly  19.  1991)  Pt.B.  p.l,  c.4, 
"West  County  lssue--View  Tax,"  {Los  Angeles 
Times:  Ventura  County  Edition,  August  26, 
1991)  Pt.B,  p.3,  c.l,  Kay  Saillant,  "Dismissal  of 
View  Tax  Lawsuit  Denied,"  ( Los  Angeles  Times:: 
Ventura  County  Edition,  April  30,  1992)  Pt.B, 
p.2,  C.5.  and  reported  also  in  The  Economist 
(December  14,  1991)23. 

-  McMichael's  Appraising  Manual,  2nd  edition, 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1937)  p.6.  See  also, 
Pearl  Davie,  Real  Estate  in  American  History, 
(Washington,  DC:  Public  Affairs  Press,  1958); 
Alan  Rabinowitz,  Development  of  the  Real  Estate 
Industry  1925-75,  typescript.  Seattle,  1978;  and 
Marc  Weiss,  The  Rise  of  the  Cottwuinity  Builders, 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1987). 

-  Walter  Pollock  lamented  the  prevailing  "confu- 
sion of  thought  as  to  concepts  of  value"  in 
"Improvements  in  Real  Estate  Assessment 
Techniques,"  Property  Taxes,  (New  York:  Tax 
Policy  League,  1940)  pp.  248-55  and  "A  Scientific 
Approach  to  Real  Estate  Valuation,"  {Annab  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  v.  CXLVIll,  1930)  pp.97-105. 
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"Site  Chosen  for  View  Despite  Drawbacks" 
Woman  Gazing  through  the  W  glass  wall  at 
Poetker  House,  Cincinnati.  OH 
Garriott  Becker  &  Bettman.  architects 
(82  Distinctive  Houses.  1 952) 
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according  to  the  Appraisal  Journal,  the  "question  of  what  makes  things  valuable 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  problems  in  economics."^  Accordingly,  even  in  the 
most  sober  manuals,  "value"  was  defined  in  a  general  way  as  the  "aggregate 
properties  of  a  thing  that  make  it  useful  or  desirable"  or  the  "present  worth  of 
all  the  rights  to  future  benefits  of  ownership."''  Rather  than  a  weakness,  such 
definitions  were  designed  to  allow  for  the  range  of  often  unpredictable  influ- 
ences on  property  value.  The  appraiser's  stock-in-trade  was  "intangibles"  and 
"externalities,"  that  is,  abstract  or  remote  factors  that  might  nevertheless  have 
direct  impact  on  the  evaluation  of  a  specific  parcel  of  land.  A  property's  worth 
could  be  affected  by  shifts  in  global  politics,  national  job,  credit  markets,  or, 
equally,  by  the  bad  taste  of  an  eccentric  neighbor  or  the  whimsy  of  a  prior 
owner.  For  the  appraiser,  what  was  common  to  all  such  influences  was  that 
they  had  to  be  made  "comparative  and  measurable  in  terms  of  money  or  its 
equivalent."^ 

Of  all  the  various  types  of  real  property,  the  detached  single-family 
house  was  the  most  troublesome.  One  reason  was  that  they  were  assessed  by 
"indirect"  means.  Direct  indicators  of  value  included  revenue  streams  from 
goods  produced  on  site,  but  a  primary  attraction  of  the  residential  suburb  was 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  productivity  per  se.  Instead,  to  evaluate  a  prop- 
erty, appraisers  had  to  look  at  other  properties,  which  could  be  used  for  com- 
parison for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  recently  changed  hands.  Hardly 
scientific,  this  process  was  accepted  by  default;  various  commissions  in  the 
1920s  agreed  that  the  value  of  residential  real  estate  was  "more  or  less"  ascer- 
tainable in  the  market  and,  in  any  case,  no  precise  method  could  be  found.* 
Decades  later,  the  single-family  house  remained  both  "a  perennial  appraisal 
headache"  and  "the  keystone  of  the  appraisal  business."  Suburbanization  had 
made  single-lamily  housing,  with  its  resistance  to  precise  assessment,  the  most 
common  form  of  land  ownership  in  America.** 

Appraising  detached  houses  was  difficult  for  another  reason:  name- 
ly, the  people  who  bought  them.  Individual  properties  were  bought  by  indi- 
viduals, which  meant  that  market  data  were  finally  corrected  by  somebody's 
idiosyncracies.  In  other  words,  volatile  subjective  values  overruled  calculations 
of  worth.  The  industry  saw  early  on  that  bringing  these  subjective  values  to 
light  and  ascribing  to  them  economic  value  was  one  of  its  most  important 
tasks,  and  one  of  its  most  frustrating: 

If  [only]  more  people  could  be  induced  to  look  upon 
houses,  lots  and  acreage  as  ordinary  commodities  .  .  . 
instead  of  feeling  that  the  minute  the  land  element 
enters[,]  some  mysterious  and  subtle  condition,  quite 
apart  from  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  compara- 
tive values,  governs  their  transactions,  [then]  it  would  not 
be  so  hard  to  answer  the  question,  'Where  shall  I  buy  real 
estate?'" 

Real  estate  agents  were  advised  therefore  to  learn  not  only  local  mar- 
kets but  buyer  motivations  as  well.  Moreover,  buyer  sentiment  had  to  be  either 
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discounted  or  inflated  since  "value  has  its  existence  because  of  the  expectancy 
of  future  benefits  through  ownership."  Citing  this  as  a  tenet  of  the  1931 
Standards  of  Practice  for  Realtor  Appraisers,  A.P.  Allingham  summarized  the 
dilemma:  "In  a  residence  occupied  by  an  owner,  clearly  that  expectancy  is  not 
one  of  income  but  of  satisfaction,  service,  protection,  and  intangible  benefits 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money.  Yet  we  are  here  faced  with  the 
obligation  to  do  some  mental  gymnastics  and  find  a  money  value."  Allingham 
went  on  to  liken  appraisal  to  magic:  "In  the  alchemy  of  appraising  the  Realtor 
must  transmute  the  intangible  into  the  tangible  in  such  proportions  that  the 
result  will  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  value  in  exchange."" 

Recognizing  that  appraising  real  estate  was  no  science,  appraisers 
nonetheless  tried  to  regularize  the  mechanisms  by  which  differences  between 
unique  properties  might  be  classified,  compared,  and  calculated.  One  of  the 
most  important  tools  in  this  effort  was  the  appraisal  form,  a  checklist  offered 
in  many  manuals  and  eventually  standardized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Appraisal  Institute.  While  views  were  noted  anecdotally  in  discussions  of 
value,  no  appraisal  form  in  the  early  1930s  included  a  place  for  them.  If  any- 
thing, attention  was  directed  toward  more  tangible  aspects  of  valuation. 
Allingham's  193 1  "demonstration  appraisal,"  for  instance,  emphasized  physical 
possession  of  tangible  things  and  the  dollars  paid  for  them.  In  this  model,  the 
appraisal  class  of  real  estate  was  based  on  the  house  itself:  its  finishes,  features, 
systems,  and  surfaces.'-  The  appraisal  form  lent  itself  to  this  objective  accent 
but  the  limits  to  measurement  had  been  a  consistent  concern  in  the  field. 
Frederick  Morrison  Babcock,  a  founding  figure  of  the  appraisal  industry,  sug- 
gested in  1924  that  intangible  aspects  of  a  property  should  be  considered  in 
general  terms  only.  "No  attempt  is  made  to  deliberately  study  and  measure 
each  element  of  value,"  wrote  Babcock.  Instead,  the  home  must  be  judged  "as 
an  entity  ...  all  such  unmeasurable  elements  are  considered  in  terms  of  the 
home  as  a  whole." '^'  By  definition,  intangibles  did  not  lend  themselves  to  mea- 
surement or  even  to  easy  identification.  For  example,  realtors  for  a  Los  Angeles 
subdivision  were  trying  to  establish  economic  value  for  their  site  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  giving  it  away:  "The  incomparable  picture  of  mountain, 
valley  and  city,  fi-amed  by  the  windows  of  Angeles  Mesa  homes,  has  a  substan- 
tial cash  value  -  but  we  charge  nothing  for  it."  "At  Angeles  Mesa  this  glorious, 
entrancing  view  costs  you  nothing."''' 

By  the  end  of  the  1930's,  however,  this  attitude  had  changed.  Writers 
increasingly  included  some  thoughts  on  ways  to  measure  the  view's  contribu- 
tion to  property  value.  Stanley  McMichael  had  appended  to  the  1937  edition 
of  his  appraisal  manual  two  tables  suggesting  adjustment  ranges  for  certain 
portions  of  home  appraisal.  Without  being  any  more  specific,  the  tables  sug- 
gest that  "view  and  climate"  could  add  up  to  fifteen  percent  to  the  value  of  a 
home.  McMichael,  not  very  committed  in  this  regard,  thought  the  tables 
"interesting."'^ 

An  urban  economist,  Carol  Aronovici,  concentrated  on  the  role  of 
views  in  his  1939  book  Housing  the  Masses.  How  was  a  view  valuable  and  pre- 
cisely in  what  evaluative  category  does  it  belong?  he  asked.  He  concluded  that 


"The  Appraisal  of  an  Ordinary  Dwelling,"  in 
Henry  Babcock,  ed.,  Real  Estate  Appraisals. 
Discussions  ami  Examples  of  Current  Techniques, 
(Chicago:  Appraisal  Division,  NAREB,  1931) 
pp.  183-84. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  18 


'-^  Frederick  Morrison  Babcock,  The  Appraisal  of 
Real  Estate,  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1924)  p.  208. 

''^  Los  Aitgeles  Suttday  Times,  most  editions  from 
April  through  May,  1919  (Emphasis  in  original). 

'-''  McMichael,  op.cit.,  pp.  329-30.    The  tables 
were  prepared  by  Thurston  Ross. 


i^^,^ 


Advertisement  for  New  York  American  classified 
section,  probably  an  urban  view. 
(House  Beautiful.  1935) 


ii. 


-this  VIEW  from  the  window! 
of  Angeles  Mesa  homes 


Advertisement  for  Angeles  Mesa 

[Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times.  1919) 

[Note  the  especially  broad  three-part  window) 


Carol  Aronovici.  Housing  the  Masses,  (New 
York:  lohn  Wiley,  1939)  pp.  4-5,  15-16. 

In  "Writing  Classified  Ads,"  National  Real 
Estate  Journal,  (November  1936)  p.33. 

'"  Los  Angeles  Smuiay  Tunes  (May  3,  1953)  Part 
1,  Classified,  pp.  16-21  and  Part  5,  Real  Estate. 
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Natioimt  Real  Estate  and  Building  journal. 


52:1  (January  1951)  p.l8. 
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242.  (Emphasis  in  original) 


The  Appraisal  journal  (April  1951)  pp.  239- 


although  the  view  was  not  actually  part  of  the  site,  it  still  came  under  the  head- 
ing of  "raw  land."  He  noted  also  that  natural  views  were  more  valuable  than 
other  kinds  of  views,  and  suggested  that  property  values  might  be  stabilized  by 
the  "conservation  of  vistas,"  among  other  things.  He  coniectured  that  with 
increasing  standardization  of  dwellings,  views  might  actually  determine  prop- 
erty value.  Taking  the  simpler  case  of  apartment  rentals,  he  wrote  that  "given 
a  particular  standard  of  uniformity  in  the  planning  of  apartment  space,  ... 
rents  could  be  based  upon  a  differential  derived  entirely  from  the  outlook  to 
window  space."  Still,  he  continued,  "just  what  standard  of  measurement  could 
be  applied  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine."'*  Acknowledging  the  view's 
value  was  one  thing  but,  with  value  located  so  resolutely  with  the  viewer,  mea- 
suring it  was  altogether  different. 

Professionally  mandated  to  transmute  intangible  into  tangible  val- 
ues, appraisers  were  undaunted.  Views,  moreover,  were  increasingly  empha- 
sized in  related  fields.  With  glass  becoming  cheaper,  flatter,  and  available  in 
larger  sizes,  and  with  a  modern  architectural  style  often  characterized  by  its 
large  windows,  many  architects  capitalized  on  their  ability  to  make  the  most  of 
views.  Interior  designers  in  the  1940s  worked  hard  to  assimilate  the  outside 
space  that  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  inside.  Brokers,  too, 
advised  by  trade  periodicals  to  highlight  emotional  incentives  in  their  classi- 
fied ads,  frequently  extolled  views  to  attract  potential  buyers.'^ 

A  single  issue  of  The  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times  from  the  early  1950s 
offered  a  dizzying  array  of  them:  "Million  $  View,"  "View  from  Bel-Air," 
"4  Acres,  Sweeping  View!,"  "San  Marino  Vista,"  "Scenic  views  in  every  direc- 
tion," "Cosmorama,"  "CHINA.. .this  2-BR  home  has  a  view  to  China  from  its 
living  room,"  "VIEWS  UNPARALLELED  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD,"  "We  have 
moved  mountains  to  give  you  this  beautiful  panoramic  view!," "BREATHTAK- 
ING panorama,"  and  "View  that  must  be  seen."  Views  were  often  linked  explic- 
itly to  modern  architecture  and  its  glass  walls;  "Magnificent  panoramic  view 
from  your  wall  of  glass  living  room"  "View-Modern,"  "Unobstructed  ocean- 
mountain  view.  Plenty  of  glass."  Likewise,  subdivisions  were  named  to  high- 
light the  view:  "Grandview  Park,"  "Mountain  View  Homes,"  "Sunland  View 
Estates,"  "Hillview  Park  Estates,"  and  "Green  View  Homes."  "Panoramic  View" 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  place  heading  in  classifieds,  appearing  just  before 
"Pasadena,"  and  "Hilltop  View"  occasionally  preceded  listings  for 
Hollywood.'" 

With  views  thought  to  be  a  major  motivator  of  sales,  appraisers 
could  no  longer  treat  their  evaluation  of  them  so  casually.  It  was  during  this 
period,  the  early  1940s,  that  "view:"  began  to  appear  as  a  line  item  on  appraisal 
forms.  By  1951,  the  National  Real  Estate  and  Building  Journal  asserted  that 
"rule  number  one"  of  planning  a  home  was  to  focus  on  the  site.  This  was  less 
a  matter  of  square  footage  than  it  was  of  finding  the  view  and  then  fixing  it  in 
a  house  plan:  "Instead  of  going  to  the  lot  with  a  measuring  tape,  I  take  along 
a  surveyor.  We  determine  the  location  that  will  get  the  best  view  ...""  The 
same  year.  The  Appraisal  Journal  published  their  first  full-length  article  on 
"The  Value  of  View."-''  In  this  article,  Leonard  Cowley,  a  professional  apprais- 
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er,  asked:  "What  is  the  value  of  view? ...  Can  it  be  set  apart  from  the  other  com- 
ponents of  a  property  as  so  many  segregate  a  property's  site  and  structure?  Is 
view  an  entity  ...  ?"  View,  he  wrote,  was  a  "magic  word,"  view  "transforms  a 
house  into  a  home."  Unfortunately,  there  were  just  not  enough  good  views  to 
go  around:  "Nature  is  unable  to  supply  a  limitless  amount  of  view"  he  wrote. 
However,  Cowley  thought  the  shortage  should  be  taken  as  a  challenge.  Views 
were  much  too  valuable  to  do  without: 

When  one  cannot  capture  a  view  he  must  create  it. 
Artificial  view  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity  in 
those  areas  where  duplicate  houses,  similar  in  shape,  size, 
color,  and  construction  limit  the  possibilities  of  natural 
pictures.  They  cannot  all  have  selected  natural  view.  Here, 
prefabricated  view  comes  to  life. 

Focusing  on  questions  of  value,  rather  than  proprieties  of  architec- 
tural design,  Cowley  wrote  that  views  should  dictate  the  overall  spatial  organi- 
zation of  the  home:  "It  is  the  arrangement  of  rooms  that  must  be  subject  to 
correction  in  favor  of  the  view."  Design  features  might  attract  a  visitor  but,  as 
Cowley  put  it,  "it  is  what  he  sees  through  the  windows  of  that  house  that  makes 
him  wish  to  remain."  In  an  era  of  increasing  standardization  in  housing  design, 
the  view,  for  better  or  for  worse,  gave  a  house  its  individuality. 

Despite  placing  view  at  the  very  center  of  the  residence,  Cowley  still 
hesitated  to  translate  it  directly  into  dollars  and  cents;  its  value  was  subjective 
and  could  not  therefore  be  adequately  measured.  Nevertheless,  he  left  the  door 
open.  His  article,  appearing  in  the  leading  organ  of  American  real  estate 
appraisal,  was  ardent;  had  any  appraisers  missed  the  role  of  view  up  to  that 
point,  they  could  no  longer.  While  he  left  unanswered  his  question  regarding 
the  objecthood  of  the  view  -  "is  view  an  entity?"  -  he  was  confident  enough  of 
its  attractions  to  summon  it  into  the  arena  of  finite  and  competing  resources. 


Is  there  a  Ijt^irtUlV 


iiiMiur  I'icuire  ^Mndo\v? 


"The  picture  window  is  becoming  a  fad.  It  is  a 
device  to  let  in  light  and  sun  and  view.  It  should 
norturn  a  house  into  a  gold  fish  bowl. Above  all. 
a  picture  window  is  supposed  to  bring  in  a  view. 
In  no  man's  language  is  the  street 
considered  a  view." 
[House  Beautiful.  1950] 


Three  years  later,  in  1954,  in  the  landmark  case  of  Herman  v.  Parker, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  visual  aesthetics  as  a  valid  basis  for  adjudica- 
tion. In  the  nineteenth  century,  "prospects"  had  been  explicitly  excluded  from 
legal  protection,  precisely  because  no  economic  harm  could  be  seen  proceed- 
ing from  the  loss  of  one.  A  number  of  cases  following  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  however,  specifically  sought  monetary  damages  for  ruined  views. 
Most  often,  these  cases  focused  on  public  lands  and  in  urban  areas  where  con- 
flicts of  visual  interest  are  often  more  complicated.  A  spate  of  studies  appeared 
in  the  1960's  that  attempted  to  balance  the  needs  of  real  estate  development 
not  only  with  existing  uses,  but  in  relation  to  existing  views.  Beauty  for 
America,  for  example,  was  the  massive  study  produced  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  1965  that  proposed  a  national  armature  for  the  preservation  of 
scenery.-'  The  following  year,  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
sponsored  the  development  of  "View  Protection  Regulations"  for  urban  areas, 
drawing  on  the  prior  efforts  of  municipalities.--  Scenic  easements,  that  is,  the 
right  to  view  a  scene  in  perpetuity,  were  fast  becoming  a  tool  of  land  manage- 
ment. 


-^  Beauty  for  Amerkti.  Proccetiiti^s  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  GPO,  1965). 

^^  Margot  Parke,  "View  Protection  Regulations," 
(ASPO  Planning  Advisory  Service  Report  No- 
213.  Chicago:  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  August  1966). 
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Barsha  House.  Los  Angeles.  CA.  1936 
Richard  Neutra.  architect 


In  I960,  The  Appraisal  Journars\ega\  forum,  "The  Appraisal  Docket," 
noted  the  court's  recognition  of  "damage  to  esthetic  values"  in  determinations 
of  injury  from  governmental  takings.^-''  By  1967,  appraiser  Charles  Seymour 
lamented  that  "More  and  More  of  my  Reports  are  Valueless."  The  reason,  he 
explained,  was  that  valuations  were  rapidly  changing  as  real  property  was  con- 
strued in  increasingly  new  and  abstract  ways.  He  noted  in  particular  the  new 
attention  being  given  to  landscape  views  and  predicted  that:  "Much  more  will 
be  made  of  scenic  easements  in  the  near  future.  They  may  be  our  most  chal- 
lenging new  appraisal  activity."-''  Since  then  dozens  of  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  value  of  views  and  to  propose  means  of  protecting 
them.'5 
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^^  Appmisnl  Journal ilsnusry  I960).  Scenic  ease- 
ments appear  much  earlier  than  this.  The  dis- 
tinction here  centers  on  economic  compensa- 
tion, estabhshed  in  the  United  States  with  the 
due  process  clause  in  the  third  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

^*  Charles  Seymour,  Appraisal  Journal  (XXX\':4 
October  1967)  p.462.  This  shift  was  generalized 
in  1979  by  Fred  Bosselman  and  David  Callies  as 
"The  Quiet  Revolution  in  Land  Use  Controls." 
In  Richard  Andrews,  ed.  Laml  in  America: 
Commodity  or  Natural  Resource?  (Lexington, 
MA:  Heath,  1979)  p.41-54. 

~-  The  best  overall  review  of  the  legal  recogni- 
tion of  view  is  Richard  Smardon's  The  Legal 
Landscape  (New  York,  1993)  and  his  earlier 
"Community  Control  vs.  the  Elitist  Landscape," 
in  Paul  Groth,  ed.  Vision  Culture  Landscape 
(Berkeley,  1990).  See  also,  Christopher  Tunnard. 
A  World  with  a  View.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
scenic  values  ( New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1978). 

^°   Mauricio   Rodriguez  and   C.   F.  Sirmans, 
"Quantifying  the  Value  of  a  View 
in  Single-Family  Housing  Markets," 
fApprai5a//oiinui/LXII:4,  October  1994). 


By  the  1 990's  "vista  management"  has  become  a  defined  area  of  land 
policy,  employing  entities  such  as  "visual  resources"  and  "view  corridors"  as 
well  as  "scenic  easements."  Views  are  an  everyday  object  in  what  one  historian 
has  called  "the  legal  landscape."  W'hile  scenic  easements  are  typically  granted 
for  public  use,  they  are  often  purchased  from  private  property  owners. 
Consequently,  their  economic  value  needs  to  be  established.  Appraisers  have 
correspondingly  developed  sophisticated  methods  for  measuring  the  value  of 
the  view.  Even  remaining  strictly  within  the  area  of  single-family  houses,  views 
have  been  measured  with  ever-greater  precision.  A  1994  study  in  Appraisal 
Journal,  for  example,  used  multiple  regression  analysis  of  market  statistics  "to 
estimate  the  value  of  a  view  in  a  residential  housing  market."  "How  much  is  a 
'good  view'  worth  in  a  single-family  housing  market?"  the  authors  asked.  Like 
a  wide  driveway  or  a  second  bathroom,  the  view  was  an  amenity  -  in  fact,  a 
"view  amenity."  Breezing  past  aesthetic  evaluations  that  have  troubled  art  his- 
torians for  centuries,  the  authors  defined  the  'good  view'  as  "something  that  a 
typical  buyer  is  likely  to  find  appealing."-'' 

The  process  of  coming  to  see  views,  especially  those  over  other  peo- 
ple's property,  as  components  of  economic  value,  and  the  efforts  to  stabilize 
and  protect  value,  are  steps  in  the  visual  commodification  of  the  everyday 
landscape.  They  may,  in  fact,  define  it.  Steps  in  this  process  were  taken  by  a 
number  of  professions,  in  addition  to  appraisers;  homeowners,  who  stood  to 
profit  from  their  views,  lent  their  blessings.  And  once  a  view  could  turn  a  prof- 
it, it  could,  logically  speaking,  be  taxed. 
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Kazys  Varnelis 

I  begin  nearly  every  semester  by  asking  my  students  to  categorize  the 
period  we  live  in  as  modern,  postmodern,  or  something  entirely  different. 
Since  1  began  asking  this  question  three  years  ago,  the  results  have  been 
remarkably  consistent.  Out  of  twenty  students,  typically  two  will  claim  they  are 
modern,  one  will  admit  to  being  postmodern,  and  the  rest  will  be  left  baffled. 
The  numbers  may  vary  a  little  each  semester,  but  not  significantly.  I  have  talked 
with  faculty  in  other  institutions  who  have  tried  this  exercise  and  found  the 
results  to  be  independent  of  locale. 

Even  if  arguments  for  supermodernity,  for  a  long  modernity  or  for 
the  existence  of  a  radically  new  temporal  period  could  be  entertained,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  our  contemporary  condition  is  postmodern.  The  response 
to  the  student  poll  would  seem  to  confirm  this,  given  that  one  of  the  com- 
monly held  attributes  of  postmodern  culture  is  a  lack  of  historical  conscious- 
ness. 

"Postmodernism"  remains  a  bad  word  among  architects,  evoking 
images  of  ponderous  maroon  pediments,  flesh-colored  keystones,  and 
linoleum  floor  tiles  laid  out  in  a  faiuc-Egyptianesque  pattern.  But  as  I  will  argue 
in  this  essay,  stylistic  postmodernism  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  possible  archi- 
tectural manifestations  of  the  postmodern  condition  and  is  not  by  any  means 
the  postmodern  condition's  fullest  realization.  If  much  of  critical  theory 
appear  exhausted,  the  idea  of  the  "postmodern  condition"  may  be  useful  to  us 
as  a  framework  for  understanding  contemporary  culture.  Rather  than  search- 
ing for  the  Zeitgeist  for  a  new  style,  my  concern  here  is  with  the  implications 
of  the  postmodern  condition  for  the  relations  between  architecture  and  capi- 
tal. 

Quite  recently  (and  perhaps  even  now,  in  architecture),  advocacy  of 
the  postmodern  in  theoretical  circles  would  have  been  as  surprising  as  advo- 
cacy of  the  postmodernist  style  in  avant-garde  architectural  circles.  For  if  the 
postmodern  was  a  dominant  concept  within  critical  discourse  of  the  1980s,  by 
the  early  1990s  it  seemed  thoroughly  depleted.  It  was  in  this  context  that  in 
1993  Hal  Foster,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  discourse  on  the  postmodern,  was 
led  to  ask  "Whatever  happened  to  postmodernism?"  This  question  was  strate- 
gic: even  though  it  is  clear  that  Foster  keenly  felt  the  end  of  postmodernism's 
life  as  a  productive  concept  in  cultural  theory,  his  goal,  elaborated  in  his  sub- 
sequent book  The  Return  of  the  Real,  was  to  bring  back  postmodernism  as  a 
critical  force.  Centering  on  the  revivification  of  a  dead  concept,  Foster's  pro- 
ject became  by  necessity  a  historiographic  operation.  Foster  borrowed  the  idea 


The  SCI -Arc  project  "Sampling  Linux"  rep- 
resented throughout  on  the  opposite  page 
and  throughout  this  article  is  Rocio 
Romero's  reaction  to  the  impact  of  post- 
Fordist  capital  on  design,  and  her  proposi- 
tions for  other,  future  forms  of  design 
methodology  and  practice. 

Inspired  by  the  Utopian  possibilities  inher- 
ent in  late  capital,  Romero  proposes  a  new 
model  for  architectural  practice.  This  model 
explores  forms  of  consumption  and  produc- 
tion on  the  Internet  for  which  capital  has 
literally  become  superfluous,  even  an 
impediment.  If  the  Internet  can  be  seen  as 
the  furthest  elaboration  of  the  Post-Fordist 
service  economy,  it  can  also  be  seen  as  an 
anticipation  of  a  future  stage  of  culture  in 
which  capital  has  withered  away.  This 
exploration  led  to  the  copyright-free  Linux, 
an  "Open  Source"  version  of  the  UNIX 
operating  system  hacked  together  for  per- 
sonal computers. 

Linux  avoids  capital  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  the  academy,  the  former,  self- 
proclaimed  locus  of  resistance.  Proponents 
of  Open  Source  sofhvare  make  what  they 
need  for  themselves  and  share  it.  \Vlien  tra- 
ditional software  companies  offer  to  pro- 
duce software  for  Linux,  they  often  find  the 
only  way  to  succeed  is  to  make  their  soft- 
ware free.  This  might  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new,  even  more  pervasive  form  of  capital, 
but  it  could  also  be  the  beginning  oj  a  new 
Utopian  impulse  -  one  in  which  capital, 
pushed  to  its  furthest  extreme,  becomes  pure 
information. 
-Kazys  Varnelis 


Sampling  Linux 

Rocio  Romero 


This  booklet  describes  the  methodology  for 
Sampling  Linux.  The  booklet  Itself  Is  sampled  from 
other  books,  where  the  acts  of  scanning,  the  traces 
left  by  seams  becomes  an  aesthetic  for  graphic 
production 
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The  commodification  of  architectural  discourse 
occurs  through  the  graphic  filter  of  books  and 
magazines  The  Dutch  have  emphasized  the 
power  of  this  filter  through  BIG  packaging  and 
through  graphics  designed  to  seduce  the  visual 
community 


This  diagram  hacks  from  MVRDV.  where  the  col- 
lection and  mapping  of  data  in  multiple  layers 
creates  a  functional  solution  for  the  meshquarters. 


This  project  questions  ttie  commodification  of  ideas  in  the  information  age,  and  proposes 
alternative  means  of  production  and  consumption.  Inspired  by  hackers  and  music  sam- 
plers, the  project  initiates  a  similar  discourse  within  architecture,  by  sampling-designing  an 
infrastructure  for  the  Linux  Operating  System. 

The  growth  of  the  Internet  has  allowed  non-hierarchichal  systems  to  question  formal  pow- 
ers effectively.  Eliminating  spatial  distance,  the  Internet  allows  individuals  to  contact  each 
other  and  create  informal  meshworks.  By  allowing  information  to  flow  freely  the  operating 
system  Linux  challenges  well-established  formal  hierarchies  of  disthbution.  In  the  process, 
it  has  compelled  those  hierarchies  to  change  in  response. 

In  the  seven  years  since  Linux  was  begun,  thousands  of  hackers  have  contributed  over  the 
Internet  to  its  code.  This  collaborative  effort  in  developing  the  Linux  code  has  created  an 
operating  system  that  is  competitive  with  MS-DOS,  Windows,  and  Windows  NT,  but  which 
remains  both  free  and  user-modifiable.  No  one  can  own  Linux,  because  Linux  has  no  copy- 
nght.  Instead,  it  has  a  "copyleft."  a  licensing  agreement  that  makes  the  code  available  to 
everyone  and  requires  that  modifications  be  freely  distributed.  Linux  is  a  living  example  of 
how  the  de-commodification  of  ideas  can  create  a  powerful  agent  in  the  world  market,  an 
agent  that  questions  the  economic  foundation  on  which  that  market  is  built. 

The  project  proposes  a  physical  infrastructure  for  Linux,  one  that  mirrors  the  de-commodi- 
fied  and  non-hierarchical  nature  of  the  computer  program.  Not  a  headquarters  but  a 
meshquarters,  the  project  can  be  seen  as  one  proposal  of  many  that  might  emerge,  decen- 
tralized, around  the  globe.  Like  Linux,  the  project  is  a  patchwork  of  ideas.  Its  spatial  matrix 
unifies  diverse  elements  while  respecting  the  identity  of  each.  Instead  of  clearly  ordered, 
the  meshquarters  is  a  compilation  of  unique  pieces  that  together  make  up  a  totality. 

Coupled  with  this  spatial  form  is  a  design  methodology  that  reappropriates  commodified 
architectural  concepts.  Borrowing  sampling  techniques,  the  project  hacks  other  architects' 
formal  languages  in  the  production  of  the  Linux  space.  The  intent  is  to  challenge  the  notion 
of  signature  architecture  by  intentionally  misreading  commodified  forms,  thereby  creating 
other  meanings  within  consumer  architecture. 

To  face  the  new  world  of  decentralized  information  flows,  architecture  needs  to  learn  from 
the  proven  strategies  of  information  markets.  Sampling  as  a  design  methodology  is  one 
exploration  of  how  architecture  can  become  involved  with  these  newly  emerging  structures. 
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of  Nachtrciglichkeit,  or  deferred  action,  from  Freud  to  structure  his  historical 
narrative.  For  Freud,  subjectivity  itself  was  thoroughly  historical:  we  do  not 
live  in  the  momentary  present  and  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  everything  at 
once.  Rather,  our  subjectivities  are  constructed  through  the  anticipation  and 
later  reconstruction  of  traumatic  events.  Hence  Foster  replaced  the  Hegelian 
(modernist)  historian's  idea  of  ihe  fuUy-iiiifolded  and  immanent  "«ow"  with  a 
Freudian  (postmodernist)  historical  model.  Every  moment,  in  such  a  model,  is 
both  palimpsest  and  prophecy:  subject  to  an  intertextual  drive  in  history,  the 
present  must  be  understood  in  its  relationship  to  the  past  while  its  under- 
standing is  subject  to  future,  as  yet  unwritten  interpretations.'  As  with  any 
trauma  in  the  Freudian  model,  a  significant  historical  change  must  be  revisit- 
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<o  ed  and  worked  through  in  order  for  us  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  Thus,  instead 

g  of  seeing  postmodernism  as  a  historical  moment  with  a  bounded  beginning 

S  and  end,  the  postmodern  historian  looks  also  to  both  anticipations  and  to 

£  reconstructions  of  the  postmodern.  This  historiographic  framework  served 

0)  Foster  well,  allowing  him  to  divorce  postmodernism  from  its  traditional  locus 

c  in  the  80s  and  bring  it  back  to  the  early  90s  with  a  new  critical  force. 

g  The  model  of  deferred  action  can  explain  why,  even  with  all  of  our 

keenly  developed  critical  faculties,  it  is  impossible  to  historicize  the  recent  past. 
When,  to  take  another  example,  the  fashion  for  theory  of  the  early  90s  can  at 
last  be  given  a  historical  explanation,  it  will  be  not  only  because  that  move- 
ment is  dead  but  because  that  movement  must  be  revisited  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  present.  This  is  why  even  though  the  death  of  high  theory  has  been  pro- 
claimed and  its  sponsor.  Assemblage,  has  been  cancelled,  there  is  not  yet  a  legit- 
imate drive  in  the  present  for  a  revisitation  of  this  recently  experienced  trau- 
matic moment.  In  the  Freudian  model,  the  choice  of  the  traumatic  object  one 
revisits  is  never  innocent.  There  is  a  reason  in  the  present  for  every  return  to 
the  past.  Likewise,  the  conditions  of  the  present  undeniably  alter  the  past  so 
that  any  return  cannot,  by  nature,  be  a  recovery.  Any  return  is  motivated  and 
filtered  through  the  fantasies  and  drives  of  the  present.- 

This  essay  will  continue  Foster's  return  to  the  postmodern,  though 
my  present  need,  to  explain  the  condition  of  millennial  Los  Angeles,  is  obvi- 
ously very  different  from  Foster's.  Foster's  interest  is  in  reviving  postmodern 
art,  an  oppositional  postmodernism  that  would  critique  the  official  culture  of 
modernism  and  suggest  new  forms  of  art  practice.  Thus,  Foster  argues  as  a  cul- 
tural producer  or,  more  specifically,  as  a  critic  endorsing  artists.  Foster  wants 
to  define  the  means  by  which  the  artist  could  remain  a  resistant  subject.  For 
me,  however,  it  seems  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  very  idea  of  the 
resistant  subject  has  disappeared  from  cuhural  practices  since  Foster  wrote  his 
essay.  Of  postmodernism,  Foster  writes, ". .  .we  did  not  lose.  In  a  sense  a  worse 
thing  happened:  treated  as  a  fashion,  postmodernism  became  demode"^  Much 
the  same  could  be  said  of  the  artist  as  resistant  subject. 


A  certain  distance  thus  necessarily  emerges  between  our  projects. 
The  historical-theoretical  project  I  am  proposing  here  needs  to  be  clearly 
marked  oft'  from  the  happy  advocates  of  globalization.  The  latter  conclude 
that  the  completion  of  the  global  market  economy  marks  the  end  of  ideology 
and  history,  that  we  should  not  worry,  just  be  happy.  But  of  course  we  shpuld 
worry.  From  a  post(Soviet)  colonialist  perspective,  the  idea  of  a  purely  positive 
globalization  is  impossible.  Indeed,  if  globalization  teaches  us  anything,  it  is 
that  the  larger  structural  contradictions  are  emerging  similarly  everywhere.  It 
may  be  as  expensive  to  buy  a  condo  in  parts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Bombay,  or 
Phnom  Pehn  as  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  or  London.  At  the  same  time,  we 
now  know  that  just  as  the  first  world  is  in  the  third,  the  third  world  is  firmly 
established  in  the  first.  The  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  first  world 
only  grow  as  certain  parts  of  cities  -  and  indeed  entire  regions  -  become  wired 
with  the  newest  advances  in  telematics.  In  the  meanwhile,  other,  less  attractive 


This  trademark  hacks  from  the  current  trend  in 
architectural  trademarks,  using  one's  initials  The 
trademark  like  Linux,  incorporates  the  multiplicity 
of  contributors  The  first  character  includes  the 
names  of  those  who  directly  participated  in  the 
production  of  this  project,  the  second  includes 
architects  sampled  from,  the  third  incorporates 
other  sampled  people  and  forms 


areas  exit  the  world  stage;  their  infrastructures  are  doomed  to  decay  and  col- 
lapse. So,  too,  the  backlashes  of  fundamentalism  and  tribalism  are  less  likely  to 
leave  us  than  to  spread.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  real  differences  within  the 
largest  economic  units  -  the  United  States,  the  European  Union,  Mexico, 
Canada,  but  also  China  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  -  will 
only  increase  over  time.^ 

If  an  easy,  delirious  enjoyment  of  the  New  World  Order  is  impossi- 
ble, it  is  also  important  to  understand  that  the  position  of  the  cultural  pro- 
ducer as  resistant  subject  is  inescapably  compromised.  As  Marcuse  explained, 
the  resistance  that  the  artist  offers  is  precisely  what  makes  him  or  her  attrac- 
tive in  commodity  culture.*  Either  the  artist  offers  Utopia  (a  way  out)  or  the 
artist  acts  as  a  therapeutic  intellectual,  a  shaman  to  whom  one  turns  to  become 
a  better  person.^  Here  it  is  tempting  to  follow  the  Marxist  architecture  histori- 
an Manfredo  Tafuri  and  argue  that  this  loss  of  critical  force  marks  the  end  of 
architecture's  mission.  For  Tafuri,  architecture  failed  its  historical  mission 
because  it  could  not  fulfill  its  promise  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  city,  prob- 
lems whose  solutions  belonged  to  the  realm  of  politics.** 

Art  and  architecture,  like  all  human  creations,  are  socially  construct- 
ed. They  can  offer  neither  a  state  of  grace  nor  absolution.  If  this  loss  of  archi- 
tecture as  Religion  is  an  uncomfortable  truth,  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  nausea- 
inducing  truth  -  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  Truth  -  that  we  must  recognize  as 
the  foundation  of  all  human  culture.  Art  may  offer  us  moments  of  reconcilia- 
tion; it  may  even  contain  a  Utopian  impulse  within.  Even  as  it  does  so,  howev- 
er, it  cannot  offer  a  steady  state  of  grace.  Eventually,  all  art  will  be  recuperated 
and  absorbed  by  the  ever-expanding  scope  of  capital. 

But  the  history  of  the  recent  attempt  to  make  art  and  theory  bastions 
of  resistance  to  capital  demonstrates  that  a  critique  of  resistance  is  itself  virtu- 
ally unnecessary.  By  now,  the  project  of  critical  art  and  critical  architecture  is 
thoroughly  exhausted.  The  avant-garde's  turn  to  Deleuze  and  Cuattari  can  be 
seen  in  this  light.  As  Foster  points  out,  Deleuze  and  Guattari's  advocacy  of 
schizophrenia  is  deeply  problematic  for  Left  theory.  Deleuze  and  Cuattari 
acknowledge  that  the  disruption  of  the  whole  armored  self  into  a  schizophre- 
nia of  fragments  and  flows  is  accomplished  most  efficiently,  outside  or  true 
clinical  schizophrenia,  by  the  effects  of  capital  itself  If  the  most  critical 
moment  attainable  is  that  of  capital,  resistance  becomes  futile.  At  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  theory  then,  resistance  comes  to  an  end.' 

In  his  foundational  essay,  "Postmodernism,  or  the  Logic  of  Late 
Capital,"  Frederic  Jameson  is  interested  less  in  drafting  a  program  for  a  post- 
modern art  than  in  diagnosing  a  cultural  condition.  His  choice  of  the 
Bonaventure  Hotel  to  discuss  postmodern  architecture  in  this  essay  is  telling. 
Not  only  is  the  building  no  great  work  of  art,  but  it  would  be  considered  a 
work  of  late  modernism,  not  a  typical  example  of  "postmodernist"  architec- 
ture. By  picking  the  Bonaventure,  Jameson  breaks  the  link  between  the  post- 
modern cultural  condition  and  any  specific  artistic  practices  of  the  moment.  If 
postmodern  architecture  was,  at  that  time,  an  early  manifestation  of  the  post- 
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modern  cultural  condition,  it  was  not  the  last.  Today  we  continue  to  operate  in 
the  postmodern  cultural  moment;  this  understanding  becomes  essential  for 
architects  engaged  in  more  reflective  forms  of  practice. 

Jameson  shaped  his  narrative  by  following  economist  Ernest 
Mandel's  conclusion  that  a  new  economic  order,  which  he  termed  lotc  capital- 
ism, had  developed  in  the  postwar  era.  Late  capitalism  was  not  by  any  means 
an  end  to  capital  but  rather  was  defined  by  capital's  extension  to  the  last 
remaining  uncolonized  areas  of  society  If  under  modernism,  architecture  and 
the  other  aesthetic  realms  still  resisted  commodification,  Jameson  stressed  that 
late  capitalism's  most  important  consequence  would  be  the  colonization  of 
these  last  enclaves  of  resistance. 

According  to  theorist  David  Harvey,'"  the  transition  from  monop- 
oly capitalism  to  late  capitalism  can  also  be  seen  as  a  transition  from  Fordist  to 
post-Fordist  beliefs  about  social  organization.  Under  Fordism,  capitalism  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  development  of  mass  production.  Consumption  was 
downplayed,  conformity  was  encouraged,  and  the  maintenance  of  hierarchy 
was  emphasized.  A  production-oriented  approach,  however,  could  only  sustain 
a  certain  level  of  economic  growth.  So  long  as  thrift,  utility,  and  responsibility 
were  deeply  engrained  in  the  culture,  flows  of  capital  remained  stable  and 
steady.  If  decisions  were  instead  made  on  the  basis  of  fashion,  and  desire  could 
flow  more  freely  in  society,  a  radical  increase  in  the  flow  of  capital  could  be 
take  place. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  I  would  like  to  locate  the  transition  to  an  archi- 
tectural condition  of  postmodernism.  Jameson  points  out  that  the  global  mar- 
ketplace was  in  place  by  the  end  of  the  1940s.  The  cultural  turn  to  postmod- 
ernism, however,  took  longer  to  emerge.  The  remnants  of  the  conformist,  one- 
size-fits-all  Fordist  ideology  were  stifl  in  place  in  the  1950s,  albeit  waning  amid 
the  fascination  with  tail-fins  and  in-home  entertainment.  By  the  1960s,  the 
radicals,  hippies,  and  Situationists  proposed  that  (Fordist)  capitalism  inhibit- 
ed the  free  pursuit  of  desire.  From  a  structural  perspective,  however,  this  his- 
torical moment  should  be  seen  not  so  much  as  a  moment  of  effective  political 


Entourage  is  fundamental  in  developing  style 
within  consumer  architecture-  The  project  uses 
"Barbies'  because  they  are  samples  of  people 
(and  vice  versa)  "Barbies",  like  buildings  can  also 
be  sampled  among  one  another:  legs,  heads  and 
clothing  can  be  taken  apart  and  reassembled. 


Sampling-Designing  is  a  new  architectural  strate- 
gy for  our  changing  global  economy,  where  the 
architect  becomes  an  orchestrator  ofpre-con- 
ceived  Ideas  and  pre-designed  forms  In  acknovvl- 
edging  that  architecture  is  recycled  material  this 
strategy  develops  alternative  meanings  in  con- 
sumer culture. 


Sampling-Designing  produces  artifacts  that  collect 
instead  of  invent  This  methodology  bndges  the 
complex  relationship  between  production  and 
consumption  within  consumer  architecture.  It 
also  encourages  the  decommodification  of  ideas 
and  forms 
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critique  as  the  adolescent  growth  pains  of  a  young,  consumer-oriented  econo- 
my." It  is  at  this  point  that  the  first  end  of  (modern,  Fordist)  architecture  took 
place.  Young  people  rejected  the  traditional  values  and  structures  of  society, 
architecture  included.  As  architecture  schools  withered  into  environmental 
design  departments,  power  went  "to  the  people."  Hippies  began  building  ad- 
hoc  communes,  dome  villages,  and  instant  cities  of  drop-outs.  Hip,  disposable 
and  inexpensive,  the  architecture  of  the  counter-culture  was  not  simply  an  ide- 
alistic expression  of  the  "do-it-yourself"  ethic.  Rather,  it  made  clear  that  the 
future  role  of  architecture  would  be  to  serve  as  a  marker  of  difference  in  a  soci- 
ety where  difference  was  increasingly  valued.  Under  Fordism,  the  modernist 
ethic  provided  a  uniform  cell  in  a  housing  block  for  everyone;  under  post- 
Fordism,  individuality  would  be  encouraged  in  every  field  of  cultural  produc- 
tion. People  seeking  an  architectural  expression  of  the  exhortation  to  "Let  it  all 
hang  out!"  fled  to  the  woods,  the  desert,  or  urban  frontier  to  make  their  own 
architecture. 

Postmodernisf  architecture  was  an  expression  of  the  moment  when 
the  irrepressible  baby-boomers,  who  so  earnestly  believed  their  own  rhetoric 
in  the  60s,  turned  into  the  Reaganite  yuppies  of  the  80s.  The  social  change  they 
promised  took  place,  but  not  in  the  way  expected.  The  transition  was  not  away 
from  capital  but  within  capital.  The  old,  modern  economy  of  industry. 
Fordism,  rational  decision  making,  mass-production,  passbook  savings,  and 
hierarchy  was  replaced  permanently  by  the  new,  postmodern  economy  of 
information,  Post-Fordism,  marketing  research  and  manipulation,  just-in- 
time  production,  perpetual  credit  card  debt,  and  a  hierarchically-flattened,  dif- 
fuse corporate  structure.  Postmodernist,  drop-out  architecture  of  the  1960s 
had  offered  a  way  to  resist  the  "the  Man"  through  an  "off-grid"  but  neverthe- 
less highly-coded  approach.  Postmodernism  of  the  1980s,  in  contrast,  offered 
resistance  through  myth  and  through  the  "authenticity"  of  architectural  histo- 
ry. Postmodernism  made  architecture  a  diversion,  a  self-conscious,  highly- 
coded  practice  that  catered  to  the  fashion-sawy  and  information-hungry  con- 
sumer. 


With  its  promise  of  a  return  to  myth  and  history,  postmodernism 
offered  an  artificial  depth  to  a  depthless  culture.  For  architects,  it  reinforced 
the  idea  that  architecture  was  not  just  ersatz  engineering  but  a  practice  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  discipline's  history.  Nevertheless,  as  the  postmodern 
architect's  ability  to  quote  history  began  to  determine  its  value  in  the  academy 
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(0  and  in  the  culture-hungry  marketplace,  the  promise  of  resistance  was  com- 

.9  promised. 

3 

E  Meanwhile,  the  deconstructivist  architecture  of  the  late  1980s  cele- 

*  brated  those  architects  best  able  to  resist  the  market's  overtures.  The  most  val- 

c  ued  work  was  deliberately  difficult  and  impenetrable.  Laden  with  opaque  and 

.g  obscure  "theoretical"  justification,  the  work  rewarded  the  reader  by  validating 

2  his  or  her  cultural  competence.  And  yet  these  acts  of  resistance  never  coincid- 

m  ed  with  acts  of  economic  resistance.  Indeed,  these  architects  participated  in  the 

0.  most  uniquely  post-Fordist  development  in  recent  architecture:  the  media-dri- 

ven practice.  For  some  of  the  first  media-driven  architects  -  Eisenman, 
Tschumi,  and  even,  in  the  end,  Libeskind  -  the  deconstructivist  movement 
proved  to  be  a  means  by  which  they  could  build. 

So  what,  then,  might  an  architect  do  today?  If  simple  resistance  is 
futile,  we  might  turn  to  more  complex  and  compromised  positions.  An  archi- 
tecture aware  of  the  demands  of  postmodern  culture  might  engage  with  the 
more  advanced  structural  developments  of  the  post-Fordist  world.  Here  again 
we  can  turn  to  Jameson,  for  Jameson  has  forced  us,  even  in  the  gloom  of  twen- 
tieth century  Western  Marxism,  to  explore  the  Utopian  impulse  within  capital. 
As  Jameson  explains,  the  postmodern  cultural  product  has  two  moments. 
First,  it  attempts,  but  fails,  to  allegorically  "map"  the  capital  that  has  now 
replaced  God  as  the  unrepresentable  Totality.  Second,  it  embodies  a  Utopian 
moment  that  projects  beyond  the  current  v^orld  system.'^  Thus,  by  avoiding 
both  the  tired  topos  of  resistance  and  the  over-eager  exhilaration  with  the  New 
World  Order,  the  canniest  of  architects  may  yet  return  to  the  postmodern  con- 
dition as  a  site  to  investigate  -  to  discover  not  the  end  of  architecture  but 
another  beginning. 
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1  See  Hal  Foster,  "Postmodernism  in  Parallax,"  October  63  (Winter  1993):  4-20.  .w 

2  As  a  way  of  understanding  the  history  of  the  recent  past,  a  postmodern  historian  might  do  worse  ^ 
than  choose  to  explore  the  continuing  role  of  the  return.  Thus,  the  postmodern  historian  might  begin  m 
by  asking  why  some  of  the  Deconstructivists  feh  the  need  to  return  to  Russian  Constructivism?  Or  ^ 
why  Rem  Koolhaas  feels  the  need  to  return  to  what  he  himself  calls  the  "banal"  modernism  of  Stone.  ^ 
Harrison,  and  Niemeyer?  Why  the  return  to  Rowe,  so  common  in  the  neo-avant-garde,  or  even  more  [^ 
surprisingly  to  the  formerly  discredited  idea  of  the  "diagram"?  Why  the  Situationists,  the  Palm  ^ 
Springs  School,  and  so  on? 

^  Foster,  4. 

■*  See  for  example  Hans  Ibelings,  Supermodertusni:  architecture  m  the  age  of  globalization,  ( Rotterdam: 
NAi.  1998).  Although  Ibelings  understands  the  problems  of  resistance,  he  is  uninterested  in  thinking 
through  the  theoretical  consequences  of  this  change.  The  result  is  a  book  that,  by  his  own  admission, 
sounds  remarkably  like  a  project  from  the  least  critical  moment  of  the  high  modernism. 
-^  The  differences  throughout  the  world  also  threaten  the  common  project  of  Left  theory.  From  a 
post(Soviet)  colonialist  position,  and  indeed  for  a  sizeable  portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  world's 
population,  the  commonly  held  idea  that  capital  is  bad  and  that  an  alternative  must  be  sought  needs 
to  be  radically  questioned.  The  binary  terms  (Marx  is  good,  capital  is  bad)  axiomatic  to  Western  the- 
ory are  laughable  for  much  of  the  world.  Thus  when  a  recent  prominent  American  Marxist  theoreti- 
cian began  a  lecture  in  Moscow  with  quotations  from  Marx,  the  audience's  response  was  howls  of 
laughter.  The  reaction  wasn't  meant  to  be  rude,  however,  they  thought  the  theorist  was  trying  to  be 
funny. 

Herbert  Marcuse,  "The  Affirmative  Character  of  Culture,"  Negations,  trans.  Jeremy  1.  Shapiro. 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1968;  originally  published  in  German  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Sozialforschung,  vol  VI 
(1937))  88-133. 

'  See  for  example,  two  collections  of  essays  by  young  critics  that  target  the  role  of  the  artist  as  thera- 
peutic intellectual:  Grant  H.  Kester,  ed.  Art,  Activism,  and  Oppositionahty:  essays  from  Afterimage, 
(Durham  NC:  Duke  University  Press,  1998)  and  John  Roberts,  ed.  Art  has  no  history!:  the  making  and 
unmaking  of  modern  art,  (London  ;  New  York:  Verso,  1994).  It  must  also  be  said  that  there  is  an  ever- 
present  danger  of  mistakenly  seeing  the  role  of  the  historian/critic  as  the  last  position  of  resistance. 
This  is,  of  course,  something  Tafuri  does  but  he  is  by  no  means  alone.  For  the  historian  to  assume  the 
role  of  the  omniscient  narrator,  the  last  position  of  resistance,  is  irresponsibly  coercive.  Displacing 
resistance  from  the  artist  to  the  historian  doesn't  solve  any  problems,  it  only  creates  a  debate  that  uses 
bigger  words. 

°  Tafuri's  seminal  works  are  his  groundbreaking  essay,  "Toward  a  Critique  of  Architectural  Ideology," 
Contropiano  I  ( January- April  1969),  reprinted  in  K.  Michael  Hays,  ed..  Architecture  Theory  Since  1968 
(Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1997),  2-35  and  his  three  books  on  modern  architecture:  Architecture  and 
Utopia:  Design  and  Capitalist  Development,  (Cambridge.  Massachusetts:  MIT  Press,  1976);  Theories 
and  History  of  Architecture,  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1980);  and  The  Sphere  and  the  Labyrinth, 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  MIT  Press,  1987). 

Coming  from  a  different  political  perspective,  architectural  historian  Colin  Rowe  was  also  instru- 
mental in  shutting  down  the  modern  mission  of  realizing  Utopia.  See  Colin  Rowe  and  Fred  Koetter, 
Collage  City,  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  MIT  Press.  1978). 

'  Foster,  10.  Foster  does  seem  to  ignore  Deleuze  and  Guattari's  claim  that  not  only  does  capital  deter- 
ritorialize,  it  violently  reterritorializes.  See  Gilles  Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari.  Antt-Oedipus: 
Capitalism  and  Schizophrenia,  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1983),  34-35.  Yet  his 
argument  cannot  be  so  simply  invalidated.  Under  the  Post-Fordist  regime,  capitalism  too  seems  to 
have  adopted  deterritorialization  over  reterritorialization. 

*^  David  Harvey,  The  Condition  of  Postmodernity.  An  Enquiry  mto  the  Origins  of  Cultural  Change, 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Basil  Blackwell,  1989). 

See  Thomas  Frank,  The  Conquest  of  Cool.  Business  Culture,  Counterculture,  and  the  Rtse  of  Hip 
Consumerism,  (Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1997). 

^^  See  the  above  article  by  Jameson  and  also  Fredric  Jameson,  The  Political  Unconscious.  Narrative  as 
a  Socially  Symbolic  Act,  (Ithaca.  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1981). 

Accepting  the  inevitable  necessity  of  capitalism  for  now  is  something  of  a  precondition  to  abandon- 
ing Adornian  narratives  ot  ivory-tower  resistance  and  makes  possible  Jameson's  decision  to  explore 
the  Utopian  within  capitalist  culture,  something  that  Marx  himself  advocated.  For  Marx,  after  all,  cap- 
italist society  was  an  absolutely  necessary  historical  stage,  albeit  one  to  be  surpassed.  See  for  example, 
the  passage  "Capital  as  a  Revolutionary,  but  Limited  Force"  in  Karl  Marx,  The  Grundrtsse  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row.  1971),  94-95. 
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Molecules,  Money  and  Design 

The  Question  of  Sustainability's  Role  in  Architectural  Academe 


Mark  Jarzombek 

The  connection  of  capitalism  to  architecture  is  so  obvious  that  one 
often  wonders  why  it  remains  so  discretely  undiscussed.  Is  it  because  this  con- 
nection is  still  wrapped  in  professional  discourses  that  pretend  that  money  is 
only  the  means  to  an  end?  Or  is  it  because  we  lack  the  critical  discourse  on  how 
to  properly  document  and  historicize  its  diaphanous  realities?  Whatever  the 
reason,  advanced  capitalism  has  reduced  architectural  decision-making  more 
and  more  to  the  level  of  gloss.  To  lament  this  as  a  loss  and  to  evoke  some  self- 
righteous  "phenomenological"  alternatives  would  be  to  ignore  the  fact  of  cap- 
ital in  favor  of  the  seductions  of  an  implausible  authenticity.  There  is  some- 
thing in-between,  but  what?  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
in  the  project  of  Sustainability  as  a  site  where  ethical  commitment,  architec- 
tural practice,  capitalism  and  good  design  could  come  together.  But  before  one 
can  assess  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  relationship  of  architecture  to 
Sustainability,  one  must  study  more  critically  some  of  its  implications,  espe- 
cially for  the  architectural  academe. 


Illus,  1    "Gensler-Respond-Respect-Earth" 
From  the  title  block  of  Gensler  and  Associates 
Architects, 


The  basic  premise  of  Sustainability  is  simple  enough.  Coming  from 
the  perspective  of  Natural  Sciences,  it  holds  that  there  is  only  so  much  oxygen, 
only  so  much  land,  and  only  so  much  water  to  go  around;  since  these  natural 
resources  exist  in  equilibrium,  civilization  can  only  change  that  equilibrium 
for  the  worse.  But  whereas  the  actions  of  man  have  in  the  past  been  relatively 
minor  in  effecting  change,  they  are  now  on  the  verge  of  creating  an  unalterable 
turn  for  the  worse.  The  problem  is  measurable  on  a  global  scale,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  global  that  it  is,  finally,  measurable. 


The  main  culprit  in  all  this  is  the  mismanagement  of  agricultural 
land  and  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  cities.  But  unlike  New  Urbanism, 
which  emphasizes  design  solutions  and  community-oriented  politics, 
Sustainability  emphasizes  the  primacy  of  the  physical  environment,  an  envi- 
ronment that  it  defines  as  a  world-of-chemicals-in-dynamic-interaction.  This 
"environment,"  seen  as  something  that  can  be  studied  at  a  molecular  level,  can 
-  according  to  the  principles  of  Sustainability  -  be  repaired  at  the  molecular 
level.  Whether  it  is  about  CO,  levels,  the  ozone  hole,  or  the  developments  in 
global  warming,  we  are  now  a  society  conscious  of  these  factual  measurements 
and  their  possible  implications. 

Sustainability  thus  presents  nature  as  a  place  that  is  chemically  con- 
structed and  therefore  humanly  malleable.  And  this  means  that  Sustainability 
must  work  with  capitalism  and  government,  for  just  as  much  as  these  institu- 
tions arc  responsible  for  the  problem,  so  they  alone  possess  the  resources  nec- 
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Illus  2  Manufacturers  advertisement  {Buildings. 
Jan,  1999). 


There  are  millions  of 
reasons  for  you  to 
take  advantage  of 
Armstrong's  Ceiling 

Reclamation  and 

Recycling  Program 

here  are  two 


lllus.  3  Manufacturers  advertisement  [Buildings. 
Mar.  1999], 


^  The  Preiiden't  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development  (PCSD),  for  example,  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Clinton  in  lune  of  1993  to 
advise  him  on  sustainable  development  and  to 
develop  "bold,  new  approaches  to  achieve  our 
economic,  environmental,  and  equity  goals." 
According  to  its  mission  statement,  it  aims  to 
suggest  "the  next  steps  in  building  the  new  envi- 
ronmental management  system  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury." Environmental  issues  will  be  coordinated 
with  "policies  and  approaches  that  promote  sus- 
tainable communities"  while  simultaneously 
aiming  for  "sustainable  development  in  the  flow 
of  financial  capital  from  developed  to  less  devel- 
oped countries." 

^  See  the  web  page: 
http://www.ststainabile.doe.gOv/inde.x/html 


essary  to  research  and  then  deal  with  something  as  vast  as  our  global  molecu- 
lar reality.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  national  politics  is  not  calibrated 
according  to  the  dictates  of  international  molecular  needs.  To  bridge  this  gap, 
Sustainability  has  tried  to  forge  a  link  between  molecular  cosmos  and  com- 
mercial universe.  Atoms  and  money  are,  in  their  respective  ways,  part  of  a  vast 
and  delicate  balance  and  can  be  used  to  modify  one  another.'  One  need  only 
recall  the  history  of  the  relationship  between  the  ozone  hole  and  hairspray. 

Sustainability's  mandate  for  change  is  thus  not  based  on  our  ability 
to  empathize  with  the  oppressed  victims  of  capitalism,  nor  does  it  aspire  to 
some  sort  of  romantically  inspired  "return  to  nature."  Instead,  Sustainability 
moves  fi-om  the  reasoned  understanding  of  the  unalterable  course  of  inani- 
mate atoms  to  a  molecular-political  geography  that  intends  to  reform  the 
world  of  the  Western  industrial  elite  from  the  inside  out.  As  can  be  e.xpected, 
these  operations  are  not  always  as  straightforward  as  changing  the  chemicals 
in  hairspray.  Established  patterns  of  land  use  and  industry  are  difficult  to  alter, 
and  this  means  that  as  Sustainability  becomes  ever  more  involved  in  the  poli- 
tics-of-change,  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  problem  of  hypocrisy.  The 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Sustainable  Development,  a  Project  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  for  example,  is  filled  with  statements  that  sound  great 
but  mean  nothing.  "Minnesotans,"  we  are  told,  "will  act  to  protect  and  enhance 
their  environment."'  Even  where  Sustainability  has  shown  itself  successful,  it 
still  often  holds  to  the  rhetoric  of  some  grand  compromise.  The  Sustainability 
program  initiated  in  Northampton  County,  Virginia  claims,  for  example,  that 
it  will  "develop  the  heritage  tourism  industry  while  protecting  natural  and  cul- 
tural assets,"  "develop  seafood  and  aquaculture  industries  while  protecting 
water  quality,"  and  "develop  new  industries...  while  protecting  sense  of  place, 
quality  of  life,  and  the  groundwater."  It  is  precisely  this  image  of  political  har- 
mony as  an  extension  of  molecular  harmony  that  makes  the  political  action  of 
Sustainability  so  successful  as  both  practice  and  rhetoric. 

Architecture,  often  the  villain  in  the  world  view  of  Sustainability,  has 
begun  over  the  last  decade  to  find  a  greater  and  greater  role  in  this  type  of 
argument.  Apart  from  the  architecture  of  eco-management,  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent strands  of  accommodation:  one  comes  from  the  direction  of  domestic 
architecture,  the  other  from  the  direction  of  corporate.  In  regards  to  the  for- 
mer, there  is  a  growing  legion  of  architects  who  specialize  in  sustainable 
domestic  design.  Though  some  dig  into  the  sides  of  hills,  using  rubber  tires, 
mud  and  straw,  there  is  a  large  group  of  designers  who  are  satisfied  with  tradi- 
tional materials  and  spatial  conceptions.  Their  design-build  projects,  "green" 
housing  projects,  "self-sufficient"  houses,  "solar"  houses,  and  "Eco  villages"  can 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Connections  between  Sustainability  and  architecture  have  also  been 
forged  in  the  world  of  advanced  capital.  There,  however,  Sustainability  is  main- 
ly discussed  as  a  question  of  how  to  develop  "environmentally  responsible," 
thermal-control  technologies.  Increasingly  aware  of  the  impact  that  large 
buildings  have  on  the  environment  -  but  also  on  building  cost  and  public  rela- 
tions -  corporations  have  begun  to  think  along  the  lines  of  their  larger  "glob- 
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al"  responsibility  (see  Ul.  2,  3  and  4).  The  result  has  been  the  emergence  of  a 
billion-dollar  industry  in  green-equipment  and  green-technology.  But,  just  as 
there  has  been  much  advancement,  there  has  also  been  a  lot  of  hypocrisy.  Is  it 
real  change  or  business-as-usual  when  thermal  cost-efficiency  is  re-defined  as 
"Sustainability?" 

High-cost,  heavily  researched  technical  architecture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  low-cost  populist  architecture  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  an 
important  impact  on  professional  practice  in  their  various  ways.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  both  are  remote  from  the  traditional  concerns  of  the  architec- 
tural studio.  Formulating  an  architecture-of- Sustainability  that  is  more  com- 
patible with  academe  has  been  slow  in  coming;  William  McDonough  (UVa), 
Andrew  Scott  (MIT)  and  Robert  Koester  (Ball  State)  are  among  the  people 
who  keep  the  question  of  design  in  the  forefront.  But  perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple of  an  architecture  of  Sustainability  that  is  compatible  with  the  studio  envi- 
ronment can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Thomas  Herzog.  Conscious  of  the 
impact  his  buildings  make  on  the  environment,  Herzog  not  only  tries  to  use 
conventional  methods  of  environmental  design  (e.g.  high  spaces  to  reduce  air- 
conditioning  cost),  but  also  works  with  manufacturers  to  design  new  and 
sophisticated  types  of  glass.  In  regards  to  the  former  strategy,  Herzog  repre- 
sents all  the  attributes  of  a  smart  designer.  After  all,  high  ceilings  and  nuanced 
use  of  sunlight  make  just  as  much  sense  now  as  they  have  for  the  last  thousand 
years.  They  have  less  to  do  with  sustainability  than  with  the  usual  issues  of 
design.  As  Herzog  himself  admits,  proportion,  and  even  beauty,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Herzog  presents  himself,  however,  less  as  a  designer  than  as  a 
technical  innovator.  In  fact,  the  monograph  that  he  published  on  his  work  glo- 
rifies the  technical  proficiency  of  his  office;^  in  paragraph  after  paragraph  he 
deals  with  his  solutions  to  heating,  ventilation,  and  structure.  Like  the  com- 
mercials for  3M  Corporation,  he  seems  to  claim,  for  example,  that  he  didn't 
invent  the  glass  facade,  he  "made  it  better."  In  recent  years,  universities  inter- 
ested in  promoting  connections  between  design,  technology,  and  sustainabili- 
ty have,  with  a  technical  emphasis  similar  to  Herzog's  mandate,  offered  cours- 
es on  such  topics  as  wind-flow,  construction  management,  waste  manage- 
ment, solar  heating,  energy-saving  lighting  systems,  and  even  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  equation;  the  ambiguity  of 
Sustainability 's  political  correctness  is  slowly  beginning  to  exert  its  own  influ- 
ence on  the  education.  The  Charter  for  Socially  Responsible  Schools  of 
Architecture,  adopted  at  the  1996  Habitat  II  conference  in  Istanbul,  for  exam- 
ple, demands  a  fundamental  refashioning  of  architectural  education.''  Schools 
of  architecture  are  supposed  to  train  students  "for  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional political  action."  What  started  as  a  need  for  technical  sophistication 
(tinged  by  grass  roots  activism)  is  here  ending  up  as  a  possible  Utopian  revi- 
sion of  academe.  Sustainability  thus  implies  a  grand  narrative,  the  likes  of 
which  have  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  International  Style. 


3  Thomas  Herzog,  Bauleii,  1978-1992:  em 
VVcritiifncfK  (Stuttgart:  G  Hatje,  1992). 

For  a  survey  of  Sustainability  in  planned  cur- 
riculum development  in  schools  of  architecture, 
see  the  web  page: 

http://\vww.saed. kent.edu/Architronic/v4n3/v4 
n3_survey.html 

According  to  the  "Charter  for  Socially 
Responsible  Schools  for  Architecture,"  presented 
in  the  previous  web  page,  schools  of  architec- 
ture, among  other  things: 

should  promote  amont  the  teaching  staff, 
the  students  and  the  public  sustainable 
lifestyles  and  solidarity  with  deprived  peo- 
ple. These  should  be  regarded  as  both  pro- 
fessional and  mdividual  responsibilities. 
nil's  will  also  involve  a  redefmilion  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  such  that  the  prima- 
ry duty  is  towards  building  users  and  their 
empowerment. 

should  develop  their  students'  skills  to  ori- 
ent the  profession,  the  local  community, 
commisioning  clients  and  building  users 
towards  ecologically  sound,  socially  just  and 
democratic  processes  and  solutions.  This 
involves  training  for  local,  national  and 
international  political  action. 

should  encourage  interdisciplinary  and  col- 
laborative education  and  research  targeted 
on  responsible  architecture,  design  and 
planning.  They  should  seek  to  overcome 
mterdisciphnary  rivalries  and  competitive 
instincts  and  eticourage  cooperation 
between  disciplines  and  departments.  Such 
cooperation  should  be  extended  to  national 
and  international  networks  of  research  and 
design  projects. 

should  give  a  high  priority  to  developing  the 
theoretical  frameworks  needed  to  under- 
stand the  complex  links  between  these 
issues,  including  the  role  of  international 
capital.  They  should  help  in  filling  the  gaps 
in  literature  available  to  students,  practi- 
tiofiers  and  decision-makers,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  such  knowledge  available 
to  the  general  public  through  didactic 
material  and  the  media. 

Though  all  these  ambitions  may  be  good,  this 
mandate  does  not  exliibit  any  awareness  of  the 
political  issues  that  are  involved.  Is  this  because 
they  are  afraid  of  politics,  or  because  they 
assume  that  political  correctness  will  win  the 
day? 


We're  financing  energy  efficient  solutions 
to  niiike  your  financial  picture  brighter. 


Illus  I)  Advertisement  for  a  Commercial  Credit 
Firm  [Buildings.  Mar  1999), 


These  few  comments  are  hopefully  sufficient  to  outline  the  fact  that 
Sustainability,  as  it  impacts  Western  architecture,  has  set  up  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent operative  political  environments:  ( 1 )  that  of  "green  architecture"  which 
is  an  extension  of  grass  roots  politics;  (2)  that  of  the  corporate-technical, 
which  is  an  extension  and  reform  of  the  political  economy  of  capital;  and  (3) 
that  of  a  middle  range  architectural  practice  which  is  now  beginning  to  include 
in  its  purview  a  critique,  and  revision,  of  academe.  The  last  is  the  least  explored 
and  the  least  developed,  with  most  of  the  current  discussion  being  generated 
by  technology  advocates.  But  if  Sustainability  is  to  be  more  than  that,  if  it  is  to 
be  an  actual  paradigm  shift  in  our  geo-political  consciousness,  then  it  is  time 
that  we  ask  some  real  questions  about  what  Sustainability  in  academe  will  look 
like.  What  will  be  the  consequences  if  the  forces  of  technology  and  popular 
culture  unite  in  redefining  the  architectural  academe?  To  help  formulate  a 
more  critical  position  toward  the  dangers  of  this  possible  return  of  grand  nar- 
ratives, I  have  broken  the  topic  into  the  following  categories: 
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1.  The  Politics  of  History 

There  is  a  large  debate  about  Sustainability  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege education. 5  This  fact  means  that  as  Sustainability  inevitably  -  given  the 
amount  ot  pressure  coming  from  government  -  reaches  schools  of  architec- 
ture, the  history  textbooks  which  are  now  being  used,  and  which  usually 
emphasize  formal-contextual  design  issues,  will  have  to  be  dropped  from  the 
curriculum.  What  will  replace  them:  a  history  of  technology  written  by  advo- 
cates of  technology  still  beholden  to  some  naive  evolutionary  model  of 
"progress"?  Should  we  discuss  only  those  buildings  that  have  been  designed 
"responsibly,"  only  those  which  have  been  proven  to  have  a  positive  impact  on 
the  natural  environment?  Even  if  advances  were  made  in  the  history-of-tech- 
nology,  would  not  the  whole  endeavor  require  that  the  history-of-architecture 
be  suppressed  behind  an  even  more  problematic  history,  namely  the  history- 
of-our-global-survival?  Should  ethical  issues  be  put  on  par  with  design  issues 
in  writing  history?  Should  Herzog  be  privileged  ahead  of  Gehry?  One  faces  the 
daunting  question:  Who  would  be  authorized  to  make  such  decisions? 


2.  The  Politics  of  Natural  Science 


See,  for  e.xample,  the  web  page 
http://csf.colorado.edu/archive/a996/ 
balancel/0605.html. 


Sustainability  has  become  a  central  discourse  with  the  help  of 
Natural  Sciences,  and  this  discipline  claims  to  be  able  to  measure  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  at  a  global  level.  This  means  that  Sustainability  can  only 
determine  progress  through  the  processes  of  its  own  "instrument  readings." 
Consequently,  Sustainability  requires  that  architecture  measure  and  monitor 
itself  in  order  to  "prove"  that  it  works.  Indeed,  several  of  Herzog's  buildings 
have  been  put  to  such  tests.  But  is  it  right  to  measure  a  building's  impact  on 
the  environment  by  the  amount  of  money  its  owner  saves  on  electrical  bills? 
Even  if  a  building  is  cost  effective  in  one  respect,  there  are  also  other  important 
concerns.  If  cost-effectiveness  allows  one  to  build  a  house  farther  out  from  the 
city  center,  does  that  not  mean,  in  turn,  that  one  will  need  more  gas  to  get  to 
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work?  Therefore,  the  nature  of  cost-effectiveness  and  its  implied  "profit" 
remains  a  question;  from  a  design  perspective,  a  cost-efficient  building  might 
as  vi'ell  be  an  illusion.  Another  concern  is  what  happens  when  the  architectur- 
al space  is  designed  in  order  to  be  measurable.  Herzog's  space  already  seem  to 
fall  into  this  category.  In  fact,  in  the  guesthouse  for  a  school  in  Windberg  (built 
between  1987  and  1991),  Herzog  provided  a  panel  in  the  lobby  that  gives  the 
visitor  precise  feedback  on  how  the  building  is  performing.  It  is  literally  a 
machine  for  living  in. 


3.  Politics  of  Culture 


The  rationalist  tradition  -  the  same  rationalist  tradition  that  in  its 
earlier,  internationalist  phase  was  not  "sustainable"  -  is,  in  the  work  of  Herzog, 
now  in  a  mode  of  self-purification.  In  other  words,  Herzog's  architecture  sal- 
vages the  most  austere  form  of  modernism  for  technological  revision  without 
critically  accounting  for  the  legacy  of  that  form  of  modernism.  Strictly  regi- 
mented, Herzog's  buildings  offer  little  alternative  to  the  spartan  Prussian  tra- 
dition of  German  classicism  (see  ill.  5).  Admittedly,  rationalist  architecture  is  a 
tradition  with  a  lot  of  pride,  but  also  one  with  little  tolerance  for  those  who  do 
not  fit  into  its  system.  One  has  to  question  what  happens  when  energy-effi- 
ciency is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  cultural  paradigm  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fac- 
tors. 


4.  Politics  of  Gender 

Herzog's  building  are  organized  around  the  difference  between 
major  and  minor  spaces.  There  are  work  spaces  and  preparation  space,  living 
spaces  and  "service  spaces."  These  distinctions  fail  to  acknowledge  the  prob- 
lematic relationship  of  technology  to  both  culture  and  gender.  One  need  only 
recall  the  work  of  Herzberger  to  understand  what  a  truly  innovative  workspace 
might  be. 

Feminists  would  also  see  in  Herzog's  space  little  evidence  of  a  true 
alternative.  In  fact,  for  eco-feminists,  the  problem  of  ethics  and  social  practice 
is  not  solved  by  such  an  insistence  on  technology.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
made  worse.  Admittedly,  eco-feminism  may  not  provide  the  profession  with 
an  exciting  vision  of  architectural  space,  but  Herzog's  spaces  are  not  particu- 
larly exciting,  either.  My  point  has  to  do  with  the  principle:  //ethics  are.  now 
supposed  to  be  an  important  component  of  architectural  education,  we  must 
expand  the  discussion  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  gender.  The 
question  is  not  how  to  design  for  women,  or  how  to  make  more  efficient 
kitchens,  but  how  to  make  women  an  equal  part  of  the  professional  team.  How 
is  this  to  be  achieved  in  a  credible  way  when  Natural  Sciences  and  technology 
industries  in  general  are  still  male-dominated?  If  architecture  moves  in  the 
direction  of  Natural  Sciences,  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
decades  will  be  eradicated  unless  architects  take  vigorous  action. 


Illus,  5  Plan  by  Thomas  Herzog 


5.  The  Politics  of  Capital 

The  problems  of  capitalism  may  seem  insignificant  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  profession  that  is  trying  to  find  legitimacy  for  itself  but  they  are 
not  insignificant  from  the  perspective  of  academe.  Architectural  academe, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  has  historically  been  remote  from  the  capitalist 
world.  It  has  traditionally  emphasized  the  primacy  of  design  over  cost.  If  an 
efficiency  paradigm  changes  this,  are  we  going  to  require  courses  in  business 
innovation?  And  if  so,  what  courses  will  have  to  be  given  up  in  the  curriculum 
to  accommodate  these  interests?  The  synergy  between  architecture  and  capital, 
once  introduced  into  the  system  of  academe,  will  thus  change  the  teaching  of 
design  in  important  ways.  Disguised  by  its  ethical  mandate,  Sustainability  will 
force  architecture  toward  a  stronger  connection  to  both  government  and  big 
business. 
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6.  Individualistic  Politics  versus  Group  Epistemological  Politics 

Sustainability  will  exert  a  shift  on  academe  away  from  individualis- 
tic practices  and  toward  group-oriented  epistemologies  (see  illus.  6). 
Architects  will  have  to  learn  how  governmental  and  corporate  agencies  work, 
how  research  labs  are  organized  and  how  to  channel  their  design  contribution 
into  these  ready-made  systems.  Studios  will  promote  group  projects  instead  of 
individual  creativity.  Reviews  will  suppress  their  emphasis  on  spatial  ingenuity 
to  emphasize  spaces  that  are  compatible  with  state-of-the-art,  computer-aided 
analytical  programs  that  can  prove  a  design's  environmental  viability. 


III.  6  This  diagram  shows  the  shift  that 
Sustainability  will  exert  on  the  architectural  acad- 
eme. Though  subtle,  the  implications  are  great, 
particularly  because  of  the  increased  emphasis 
on  group  epistemological  practices,  practices 
traditionally  not  allowed  to  play  a  determining 
role  in  pedagogical  philosophies. 
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6.  The  Politics  of  a  Utopia  in  Disguise 
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historicize  and  critique  modernism,  and  thus  to  implicitly  warn  us  against  the 
return  of  grand  narratives.  Sustainability,  because  it  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
®  ciple  of  a  grand  narrative,  will  therefore  have  to  alter  the  role  that  history/the- 

B  ory  has  established  for  itself  as  a  "critical"  participant  in  architecture  discourse. 

History/theory  will  either  be  jettisoned  outright,  or  will  have  to  be  sidelined  to 
make  way  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  sciences.  If  this  happens,  there  will  be 


3 


o  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  intellectual  framework  of  architectural  specula 

o  tion.  The  new  "interdisciplinarity"  of  architecture-with-science  will  create,  for 

example,  an  anti-interdisciplinary  polarization  of  architectural  discourse  along 
the  antinomic  lines  of  artistic  freedom  versus  technological  complicity.  If  there 
is  a  "loss"  in  all  this,  it  is  that  this  polarization  allows  little  access  to  the  tradi- 
tional "middle  ground"  of  technology.  Since  the  logic  of  participation-in-tech- 
nology  will  become  equivalent  with  the  logic  of  participation-in-capital,  the 
middle  of  the  road  designers  will  be  forced  to  use  those  off-the-shelf  devices 
that  are  discarded  from  high-end  technological  research.  But  even  the  new 
technology-oriented  history  of  architecture  will  ignore  the  reinterpretative 
innovations  of  off-the-shelf  realities,  since  they  cannot  be  folded  into  its  ide- 
ology of  history-of-progress. 


Conclusion 

Modernism  effected  a  profound  change  in  American  architectural 
academe.  By  the  1960s  there  was  hardly  a  school  left  that  had  not  adopted  its 
message.  Is  Sustainability  going  to  have  a  comparably  profound  effect? 
Certainly  not  in  the  short  term,  but  it  doesn't  take  much  to  realize  that  pres- 
sure is  being  applied.  Its  operative  history,  in  this  case,  is  already  visible.  But 
will  we,  as  a  result  of  these  pressures,  see  a  separation  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  architecture  from  its  intellectual  aspects?  Will  we  see  an  escalation  in  the 
rhetoric  between  the  champions  of  "real  world"  pragmatism  and  those  of 
avant-gardism^  Will  we  see  the  end  of  that  vibrant  history/theory  discourse 
that  has  so  invigorated  the  architectural  thinking  of  the  last  thirty  years? 
Probably.  This  means  that  many  of  us  will  have  to  make  some  gut-wrenching 
decisions  about  what  is  the  function  and  purpose  of  academe. 
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In  1925  Le  Corbusier,  in  The  Decorative  Art  of  Today,  opposed  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  with  the  below  sentences: 

"The  objects  of  utility  in  our  lives  have  freed  the  slaves  of  a  former  age.  They  are 
in  fact  themselves,  menials,  servants.  Do  you  want  them  as  your  soul-mates?  We 
sit  on  them,  work  on  them,  use  them  up;  when  used  up,  we  replace  them.  We 
demand  from  such  servarns  precision  and  care,  decency,  and  an  unassertive  pres- 


Conversely,  William  Morris,  a  representative  of  the  movement,  was  asserting, 

"The  true  secret  of  happiness  lies  in  taking  a  genuine  interest  in  all  the  details  of 
daily  life,  in  elevating  them  by  art,  instead  of  handing  them  over  to  unregarded 
drudges."! 

Questions  emerge  from  a  cursory  survey  of  paper  currencies,  which  are  'ele- 
vated by  art'  and  constitute  the  'details  of  daily  life.' 
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"unassertive  presence  of  an  object  of  utility" 


Is  a  bank  note  purely  an  object  of  exchange,  a  tool  or  is  it  a  form  of  artwork  as 
collectors  suggest? 

If  it  is  indeed  a  work  of  art,  what  is  the  status  of  architectural  representation, 
which  operates  as  ornament  in  this  context? 

In  1 997,  a  provocative  sample  of  paper  currency  was  printed  -  Le  Corbusier  on 
a  10-Franc  Swiss  banknote.  Instead  of  the  generic  use  of  culturally  and/or  his- 
torically important  buildings  or  sites,  what  is  exposed  in  this  case  is  the  image 
of  the  architect,  his  drawings  and  principles. 

Is  this  in  dissonance  with  Le  Corbusier's  concept  of  "unassertive  presence  of 
an  object  of  utility"? 

Le  Corbusier  protests  in  1925, 


"No  practical  or  elevated  argument  excuses  or  explains  iconolatry.  Since  iconola- 
try  thrives  and  spreads  as  virulently  as  a  cancer,  let  us  be  iconoclasts." 
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Le  Corbusier  proceeds, 

"The  Eiffel  Tower  has  been  accepted  as  architecture. 

In  1889,  it  was  seen  as  the  aggressive  expression  of  mathematical  calculation. 
In  1900,  the  aesthetes  wanted  to  demolish  it. 

In  1 925,  it  dominated  the  Exhibition  of  Modern  Decorative  Arts.  Above  the  plas- 
ter palaces  writing  with  decoration,  it  stood  out  pure  as  crystal." 

In  1995,  it  is  an  icon  on  French  currency. 

In  everyday  life,  the  images  on  paper  currency  are  continuously  imprinted  on 
people's  consciousness.  The  bank  note  functions  as  an  exchange  object 
through  which  communication  is  also  achieved.  Despite  its  tactility,  its  value 
and  meaning  do  not  lie  in  its  materiality.  The  paper  of  the  money,  the  paint, 
the  printed  image  are  in  fact  opaque  and  visible  layers  that  mask  a  transparent 
or  rather  a  volatile  and  liquid  substance.  This  is  how  money  becomes  visible 
and  material — through  a  disguise. 

Le  Corbusier's  appearance  and  the  graphical  representation  of  his  architecture 
become  icons,  ornaments  on  a  mechanically  produced  functional  exchange 
object.  The  opposer  -  the  iconoclast,  thus  is  transformed  into  the  object  of  his 
opposition  -  the  icon. 


All  quotes  are  from  Le  Corbusier. 
(trans.  Dunnett,  J.)  The  Decorative  Art 
of  Today,  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
MIT  Press,  1987) 

Banknote  images  were  obtained  from 
Ron  Wise's  World  Paper  Money  Home 
PflgK  http://134.68.162.17/rwise/ 


Mizner  Park 
Calthorpe  Associates 


Financing  New  Urbanism 


Christopher  B.  Leinberger  &  Robert  Davis 

The  last  decade  has  seen  the  beginning  of  a  great  debate  about 
American  real  estate  development,  one  that  that  has  raised  profound  questions 
about  how  we  build  our  metropolitan  areas.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  what 
has  been  called  "conventional"  development;  predicated  on  the  fulfillment  of 
the  market's  desire  for  privacy,  convenience  and  accessibility  by  automobile,  it 
has  led  to  the  unprecedented  sprawling  of  America.  On  the  other,  there  is  a 
growing  chorus  of  critics  of  conventional  development,  proponents  of  com- 
munity building,  environmental  sustainability  and  multiple  transportation 
options.  In  the  practice  of  American  real  estate  development,  these  reform 
strategies  have  been  called  "New  Urbanism,"  "smart  growth,"  or  "sustainable 
development." 
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Proponents  and  developers  of  such  alternative  projects  are  constant- 
ly confronted  by  the  difficulty  of  financing  them.  The  financial  markets  are  by 
necessity  conservative;  the  lack  of  a  proven  track  record  of  successful  projects 
means  that  virtually  all  alternative  developments  being  planned  today  will 
have  difficulty  obtaining  equity  and  debt  financing.  In  addition,  alternative 
projects  appear  to  perform  financially  in  a  fimdamentally  different  way  than 
do  conventional  developments.  Applying  conventional  financing  techniques 
will  not  only  be  difficult  but  will  hurt  the  abUity  of  the  projects  to  meet  the 
social,  environmental,  market,  and  ultimately  the  financial  goals  of  their  spon- 
sors. 

Conventional  financing  puts  a  significant  hurdle  in  front  of  innova- 
tive developments,  and  ignores  a  rich  source  of  financial  return  that  would  be 
highly  valued  by  the  appropriate  investors.  Unfortunately,  there  is  at  present 
no  way  for  these  investors  to  evaluate  these  opportunities;  they  are  blinded  by 
methodologies  and  a  mindset  that  was  created  for  -  and  therefore  encourages 
and  rewards  -  conventional  development.  This  essay  will  contribute  to  remov- 
ing those  blinders  by  examining  the  implications  of  conventional  investment 
expectations.  It  will  then  suggest  financial  strategies  that  could  reward  and 
encourage  "New  Urbanist,"  "smart,"  or  "sustainable"  development  projects. 


Financing  Conventional  Development 


For  the  past  40  years,  business  schools  have  been  teaching  discount- 
ed cash  flow  (DCF)  methodologies  for  comparing  alternative  investments. 
DCF  and  its  various  derivatives,  such  as  net  present  value  (NPV)  and  internal 
rate  of  return  (IRR),  are  means  by  which  different  projected  cash  flows  over 
time  can  be  easily  compared  with  one  another  to  select  the  highest  yielding 
alternative. 
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g  The  assumption  behind  DCF  calculations  is  that  a  doUar  tomorrow 

~  is  worth  less  than  a  dollar  today.  This  difference  is  the  "opportunity  cost"  of  the 

5  dollar,  the  amount  that  has  been  foregone  by  being  unable  to  invest  that 


^ 
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money.  The  amount  an  investment  dollar  falls  in  value  over  time  is  a  factor  of 
5  the  "discount  rate,"  a  percentage  rate  determined  by  the  cost  of  capital  (the 

Z  interest  rate  charged  by  lenders)  and  by  an  investor's  expectations  of  financial 

^  return.  A  quite  common  discount  rate  employed  by  real  estate  investors  is 

p  15%;  this  rate  assumes  an  interest  rate  on  borrowed  funds  of  7%-8%  and  an 

2  expected  profit  return  of  7%-8%.  The  discount  rate  is  a  means  of  measuring 

LL  the  risk  of  the  investment:  the  higher  the  discount  rate,  the  higher  the  proba- 

ble risk.  With  this  rate  one  can  evaluate  the  projected  cash  flow  of  a  potential 
investment.  For  example,  using  a  1 5%  discount  rate,  a  dollar  received  one  year 
from  now  is  $.85  in  "current"  dollars,  $.44  after  five  years  and  only  $.20  if 
received  after  10  years. 

Internal  rate  of  return  is  a  DCF  methodology  for  determining  a  spe- 
cific percentage  value  of  a  projected  cash  flow.  In  essence,  the  IRR  is  the  dis- 
count rate  at  which  the  cash  flow  would  be  equal  to  the  initial  investment  in 
current  dollars.  IRR  is  the  most  common  method  of  evaluating  a  real  estate 
investment.  For  a  real  estate  development  of  moderate  risk,  the  acceptable 
range  for  the  IRR  is  between  15%  and  20%  per  year.  For  riskier  investments, 
this  can  rise  to  35%.  As  the  perceived  risk  of  an  investment  increases,  so  does 
the  IRR  expectation.  Most  conventional  project  types,  for  example,  which 
have  a  long  and  well  documented  track  record,  would  need  a  relatively  low 
expected  IRR  to  obtain  financing,  while  a  project  with  less  of  a  track  record 
would  need  a  higher  one.  This  results  in  a  higher  cost  of  capital  that  could 
make  the  project  unfeasible. 

Table  1  shows  two  different  types  of  projected  cash  flows  as  evaluat- 
ed by  IRR.  Figures  for  each  year  represent  cash  inflows  or  outflows  for  differ- 
ent hypothetical  projects;  the  figure  for  the  final  year  includes  the  cash  flow  for 
that  year  plus  the  sales  price,  estimated  as  10  times  the  annual  cash  flow.  The 
first  is  a  short-term  investment  that  is  sold  after  seven  years,  while  the  second 
is  a  mid-term  investment  that  is  sold  after  15  years.  The  amount  of  each  ini- 
tial investment  is  the  same,  but  the  short-term  example  shows  more  immedi- 
ate cash  flow.  The  mid-term  example,  in  contrast,  shows  returns  that  are  less 
attractive  in  the  first  few  years  but  which  improve  significantly  after  the  sev- 
enth. 

The  short-term  investment  has  a  higher  IRR  than  the  mid-term,  and 
would  be  selected  by  most  investors.  This  is  because  the  mid-term  return, 
when  brought  back  to  current  dollars,  represents  only  a  fraction  of  its  value  in 
year  10  and  beyond:  the  $23  income  projected  in  year  10  is  only  worth  $4.53 
in  current  dollars.  Investors  therefore  have  an  incentive  to  favor  those  projects 
that  produce  short-term  cash  flow,  regardless  of  the  impact  on  mid-term  cash 
flow. 

This  short-term  bias  has  had  an  immen.se  impact  on  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  built  environment.  Primarily  because  it  views  the  world 
through  DCF  lenses,  Wal-Mart  is  wifling  to  enter  new  markets  with  a  60,000 


Table  1. 


(mid-term  investment) 


Initial  YEAR 

Investment 

(OOO)s    I      2      3      4     5      6     7     8      9     10    U    12    13    14    15 


IRR 


Example  #1: 

100 

0     8     11    13    14    15    176 

15.1% 

(short-term  investment) 
Example  #2: 

100 

-5-5    0     5    11    13    14   17  20  23  25  27  28  29  330 

13.7% 

square  foot  building  that  has  a  pre-determined  expected  life  span  of  five  years. 
After  the  market  has  been  "primed,"  Wal-Mart  builds  a  110,000  square  foot 
building  down  the  street,  and  abandons  the  "old"  building  whose  roof  and 
mechanical  systems  are  approaching  the  end  of  their  life.  Investors  also 
encourage  developers  to  build  retail  centers  using  the  cheapest  available  sys- 
tems and  simple,  repeatable  designs  unrelated  to  the  local  architectural  her- 
itage. This  short-term  bias  is  somewhat  baffling,  since  the  IRS  makes  most  real 
estate  investments  depreciate  over  39  years,  hardly  a  short-term  time  frame. 

We  marvel  at  the  architectural  design  and  quality  of  construction 
seen  in  the  great  retail  emporiums  built  before  the  Second  World  War.  We  treat 
them  as  if  the  builders  were  unknowable  "ancients,"  blessed  with  immensely 
more  wealth  than  we  are.  In  reality,  of  course,  the  country's  per  capita  gross 
domestic  product  is  three  times  higher  today  in  real  terms  than  in  the  1920s. 
The  difference  is  that  real  estate  investments  before  discounted  cash  flow 
became  widely  used  were  generally  built  for  the  ages,  and  not  for  short-term 
returns. 


Markets  Drive  for  Standardization 
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Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  understanding  investor  bias  in 
favor  of  conventional  development  is  the  desire  of  investment  bankers  and 
financial  traders,  whether  on  Wall  Street  or  any  other  financial  market,  to  trade 
similar  products  like  commodities.  Pork  bellies,  for  example,  used  to  make 
bacon,  were  first  uniformly  classified  and  graded  according  to  quality  in  the 
late  19th  century.  This  innovation  allowed  for  the  trading  of  huge  quantities  of 
pork  bellies  by  commodity  traders  who  had  not  seen  the  actual  raw  item  in 
years,  if  ever. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  recently  by  real  estate  investment 
bankers.  To  make  a  market  in  various  real  estate  products,  standardized  cate- 
gories have  been  devised.  For  instance,  a  "neighborhood  center"  is  a  retail 
product  that  occupies  12-15  acres,  anchored  by  a  supermarket/drug  store  of 
between  50,000  and  80,000  square  feet.  It  also  includes  in-line  stores  of  nation- 
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al  chains  and  franchises.  The  buildings  occupy  20%  of  the  site  and  are  set  back 
from  the  street;  the  balance  of  the  land  is  surface  parking.  The  location,  with 
a  minimum  of  20,000  people  living  within  a  three-mile  radius,  will  have 
demographic  characteristics  appropriate  for  the  particular  supermarket  chain. 
The  center  will  be  sited  on  an  intersection,  with  one  of  the  streets  having  at 
least  20,000  cars  per  day  passing  by.  It  will  preferably  be  on  the  "going-home" 
side  of  the  street. 

Neighborhood  centers  throughout  the  country  are  built  according 
to  this  formula;  the  only  difference  is  superficial  ornamentation  such  as  roof 
tiles  in  California,  Colonial  cupolas  in  Virginia  or  art  deco  color  schemes  in 
Florida.  If  a  proposed  neighborhood  center  fits  this  formula,  it  can  easily 
obtain  relatively  inexpensive  financing  in  the  current  market.  If  it  deviates, 
however,  it  will  encounter  difficuhies.  Even  if  financing  can  actually  be  found, 
it  wUl  be  more  expensive  than  a  conventional  project,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  financially  feasible. 

The  need  for  such  standardized  real  estate  products  has  increased  in 
the  1990s,  since  much  of  the  demand  for  financing  in  this  decade  has  been  sat- 
isfied by  equity  and  debt  from  Wall  Street.  While  life  insurance  companies, 
pension  funds  and  banks  still  play  a  major  role  in  real  estate  finance,  Wall 
Street  financial  "instruments,"  whether  they  are  real  estate  investment  trusts  or 
securitized  mortgages,  set  the  definitions  for  real  estate  products.  These  prod- 
ucts are  judged  to  be  "conforming." 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  conformance  has  lead  to  a  short  list  of  real 
estate  products  that  are  acceptable  for  Wall  Street  and  the  rest  of  mainstream 
financial  providers.  This  list  of  acceptable  products  may  change  in  response  to 
market  conditions  or  overbuilding  in  certain  geographic  markets,  but  holds  as 
a  general  rule.  Of  the  income-oriented  products,  all  but  two  -  urban  enter- 
tainment and  high-density  rental  apartments  -  are  conventional  development 
located  along  or  near  strip  commercial  corridors.  It  is  not  that  Wall  Street  is 
fundamentally  "opposed"  to  innovative  products,  though;  it  is  just  that  it  has 
little  experience  with  them. 

The  combination  of  discounted  cash  flow  methodologies,  with  its 
short-term  return  bias,  and  Wall  Street's  need  for  standardized  real  estate 
products  leads  to  a  financial  machine  that  creates  sprawling  strip  commercial 
and  sub-division  housing.  It  creates  the  social  and  environmental  problems  of 
our  suburbian  development  patterns,  of  which  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
constant  traffic  is  only  one.  Yet  this  does  not  have  to  continue:  there  are  finan- 
cial and  urban  opportunities  in  differently  structured  developments. 


The  Values  in  Alternative  Development  Proposals 

Most  alternative  development  approaches  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: they  are  pedestrian-oriented.  Clustered  developments,  as  an  alternative 
and  supplement  to  conventional  development,  appear  to  have  substantial  mar- 


Table  2. 

19  Standardized  Real  Estate 

Products  Acceptable  to  Lenders 

Income  Products 
Office 

1.  Build-to-suit 

2.  Speculative  suburban  low-rise 

Industrial 

3.  Build-to-suit 

4.  Speculative  warehouse 
(>28'  clear  span) 

5.  Research  and  Development  I  Flex 

Retail 

6.  Neighborhood 

(between  80-120,000  sq.  ft.) 

7.  Power 

(between  120-400,000  sq.  ft.) 

Hotel 

8.  Limited  service 

9.  Full  service  business 

10.  Suite 

Apartment 

1 1 .  Low-density  suburban 

(over  150  units  @  15-20  DU/acre) 

12.  High-density  suburban 

(over  200  units  @  >  20  DU/acre) 

Miscellaneous 

13.  Self  storage 

14.  Assisted  living 

For  Sale  Products 
Residential 

15.  Entry  level  attached 

16.  Entry  level  detached 

17.  Move-up/down  attached 

18.  Move-up/down  detached 

19.  Executive  detached 

Source:  Arcadia  Laiui  Company  and 
Robert  Charles  Lesser  &  Co. 


MIzner  Park 
Calthorpe  Associates 


ket,  environmental,  and  public  policy  support.  However,  they  also  pose  signif- 
icant challenges.  Pedestrian-oriented  developments  must  include  a  complex 
mix  of  many  different  uses  within  walking  distance  -  about  a  quarter-mile. 
Additionally,  people  need  multiple  transportation  options  to  get  to  and 
around  the  clustered  development,  while  cars  still  have  to  be  parked  in  struc- 
tures that  are  expensive  to  build  but  must  be  plentiful  and  cheap  for  users. 

Furthermore,  complex,  pedestrian-oriented  development  requires  a 
critical  mass;  otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  to  walk  in  the  first  place.  This  crit- 
ical mass  takes  at  least  three  to  five  years,  assuming  that  no  real  estate  recession 
interferes  with  the  project  growth.  As  the  development  struggles  to  create  the 
critical  mass,  it  generally  requires  additional  investment  and/or  generates  less 
cash  flow  than  a  conventional  development. 
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Despite  this,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  projects,  both  pre-war 
and  more  recent  ones,  that  have  invested  in  real  estate  for  mid  and  long-term 
returns.  Pre-war  projects  like  Country  Club  Plaza  in  Kansas  City,  Lake  Forest 
and  Riverside  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  Nassau  Square  in 
Princeton  show  that  the  tremendous  value  that  can  be  both  created  and  sus- 
tained by  following  what  we  now  refer  to  as  New  Urbanism. 

Recent  projects  have  also  created  and  sustained  value  in  excess  of 
their  competitors,  though  their  short-term  performance  was  sometimes  infe- 
rior to  nearby  conventional  development.  Mizner  Park  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Hyde  Park  in  Tampa,  Valencia  Town  Center  north  of  Los  Angeles,  The  Avenue 
northeast  of  Baltimore,  Harbor  Town  in  Memphis,  and  Seaside  in  Florida  are 
all  examples  of  this.  They  were  all  generally  slow  in  getting  the  critical  mass 
necessary  to  ensure  success.  Once  they  did,  however,  returns  increased  impres- 
sively. 


For  example,  Seaside  began  selling  its  eighth  acre  lots  in  1982  for 
$15,000,  and  only  sold  twenty  in  the  first  two  years.  However,  when  a 
streetscape  of  built  houses  at  a  human  scale  emerged,  supported  by  significant 
retail  within  walking  distance,  potential  buyers  could  see  the  value  of  what  was 
being  created.  As  the  critical  mass  was  reached,  around  1985,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  Seaside  would  be  successful  and  the  sales  pace  and  prices  escalated. 
The  last  lot  of  the  300-lot  town  sold  for  $500,000  in  1999  while  the  downtown 
was  appraised  for  $60  million  in  1998.  Given  that  the  property  was  only  worth 
a  million  dollars  when  the  project  began  and  was  located  on  the  so-called 
"Redneck  Riviera,"  the  current  value  of  the  downtown  is  testament  to  the 
appeal  of  new  urbanist  development.  Seaside  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  finan- 
cially successful  resort  projects  ever  developed,  and  the  reason  for  its  success  is 
undoubtedly  its  innovativeness.  Yet  even  today,  obtaining  financing  for  a 
Seaside  would  face  significant  obstacles.  Conventional  underwriters  do  not 
view  the  mid-term  to  long-term  value  that  it  creates  as  being  important. 
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E  Match  Appropriate  Investors  with  Appropriate  Types  of  Returns 

in 
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5  Conventional  development  tends  to  limit  consumer  choice;  one  can 

3  shop  along  a  1980s  commercial  strip  or  along  a  1990s  commercial  strip.  As 

5  Tom  Wolfe  said  in  his  recent  book,  A  Man  in  Full,  commenting  on  the  infa- 

mous American  commercial  strip,  "The  only  way  you  could  tell  you  were  leav- 
ed ing  one  community  and  entering  another  was  when  the  franchises  started 
§  repeating."  The  same  narrow  range  of  choices  is  available  for  buyers  of,  say, 
c  new  middle  or  upper- middle  end  housing.  One  can  have  a  single-family  house 
■^  in  a  $200,000  neighborhood  or  one  can  have  a  single-family  home  in  a 
$300,000  neighborhood. 

This  narrowing  of  choices  has  taken  place  for  financial  investors  as 
well.  There  are  many  different  types  of  real  estate  investors  with  many  differ- 
ent needs.  There  are  banks  that  are  looking  to  make  construction  loans  for  a 
short  period  of  time  or  package  permanent  loans  for  immediate  resale  to  the 
secondary  loan  market.  There  are  publicly-traded  real  estate  investment  trusts 
that  have  a  short,  mid,  and  long-term  need  for  sustainable  cash  flow.  There  are 
foundations,  university  endowments,  insurance  companies,  and  pension  funds 
that  have  well  defined,  predictable,  mid  and  long-term  forecasts  of  their  cash 
flow  needs.  This  latter  group,  for  example,  is  the  largest  single  category  of  real 
estate  investors.  Yet  everyone  of  the  above  investors,  and  their  business-school- 
trained  real  estate  advisors,  use  the  same  methodology,  and  the  same  list  of 
"conforming"  products,  to  evaluate  investments.  "One  size  fits  all!" 

The  real  goal,  then,  is  to  match  appropriate  investors  with  the  appro- 
priate investment.  A  possible  solution  borrows  a  concept  from  the  commer- 
cial mortgage  backed  securities  industry,  a  multi-hundred  billion  dollar  sec- 
ondary market  for  commercial  loans.  Various  "pieces"  of  the  debt  ot  an  indi- 
vidual project,  so-called  "tranches,"  are  divided  according  to  the  risk  associat- 
ed with  each  of  them.  For  instance,  the  first  position  loan  (the  A  tranch),  is  the 
loan  that  will  be  paid  off  before  all  others.  It  has  the  lowest  yield  and  hence  the 
lowest  price  because  of  its  relative  lack  of  risk.  The  mezzanine  piece  (the  B 
tranch)  is  paid  off  next.  It  has  higher  risk  and  is  therefore  priced  with  a  high- 
er yield. 

Time  tranches  could  be  introduced  to  match  investors  who  have  dif- 
ferent investment  horizons  with  the  appropriate  "piece"  of  an  investment.  An 
example  is  shown  in  Table  3.  In  it,  the  various  cost  elements  of  a  project  are 
divided  into  three  categories:  building  development  (the  vertical  piece),  land 
development  and  parking  (the  horizontal  piece),  and  land.  Each  of  these  pieces 
has  a  different  cost  associated  with  it,  and  is  associated  with  a  different  invest- 
ment time-frame. 

Investors  who  want  to  get  in  and  out  within  five  years  will  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  cash  flow  during  the  first  five  years.  Since  they  employ  DCF 
methodologies,  they  probably  do  not  value  the  mid-  to  long-term  cash  flows 
anyway.  The  percentage  of  projected  cash  flow  is  determined  by  that  amount 
required  to  achieve,  for  instance,  a  20%  IRR  on  invested  equity.  The  beauty  in 
this  from  an  urban  design  perspective  is  that  only  65%  of  the  costs  of  a  project 


Table  3. 


CASH  FLOW  DISTRIBUTION 


Cost  Elements 

1-5  Years        1       6-10  Years       '        11  + Years 

Building 
Development 
(65%) 

90% 

20% 

20% 

Land 

Development 
And  Parking 

(25%) 

10% 

70% 

45% 

Land 

(10%) 

0% 

10% 

45% 
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Source:  Arcadia  Land  Company 


are  being  amortized  over  the  first  five  years.  As  a  result,  a  project  of  much 
higher  quality  can  be  built.  The  second  time  tranch  pays  off  the  land  develop- 
ment costs;  mid- term  investors  receive  most  of  the  cash  flow  from  year  six  and 
beyond.  Finally,  the  long-term  investors,  who  are  responsible  for  the  land 
investment,  receive  the  bulk  of  their  returns  after  year  eleven. 

The  difficulty  in  evaluating  mid  and  long-term  investments  cannot 
be  minimized.  While  it  requires  more  judgement,  a  "current  cash  flow"  (CCF) 
analysis  is  feasible.  Such  an  analysis  would  evaluate  projected  cash  flows  on  a 
"current"  dollar  basis  and  accommodate  cost  and  revenue  increases  driven  by 
market  forces,  at  the  time  when  critical  mass  is  achieved.  Adding  the  current 
-  positive  and  negative  -  cash  flows  by  year  to  see  the  aggregate  totals,  as  well 
as  judging  whether  the  timing  of  the  cash  flows  fits  the  needs  of  the  investor, 
should  be  the  criteria  for  evaluating  one  investment  as  superior  to  another. 

Time  tranches  allows  for  an  approximation  of  the  method  that  the 
"ancients"  used.  Pre-DCF  investors  expected  to  subsidize  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment during  its  first  few  years  and  then  reap  the  benefits  for  decades. 
Historically,  many  of  the  great  real  estate  fortunes  were  built  this  way,  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  the  same  approach  today,  generally  provided  by 
private  investors.  This  approach  also  offers  greater  financial  stability  that  helps 
investors  to  ride  out  the  inevitable  industry  downturns.  Time  tranches  both 
reduce  the  risk  of  development  and  increase  the  quality  of  what  is  built. 

There  are  many  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  help  gain  access  to 
financing  for  alternative  developments.  These  include  more  research  into  the 
performance  of  existing  innovative  projects  and  the  definition  ot  a  much 
broader  array  of  standard  product  types.  The  most  important,  however,  is  to 
help  investors  with  a  natural  need  for  mid  and  long-term  cash  flows  to  recog- 
nize that  the  conventional  methods  of  evaluating  real  estate  investment  are  not 
appropriate  tor  them. 


50 
g  The  investors  most  likely  to  re-evaluate  their  approach  to  real  estate 

~  investment  are  charitable  foundations.  Many  of  the  country's  largest  founda- 

_g  tions,  including  MacArthur,  Rockefeller,  Surdna,  Packard,  Hewlett,  Mellon, 

5  and  Mines,  are  focused  on  New  Urbanism,  smart  growth,  and  sustainable 

5  development.  The  environmental  and  social  concerns  of  sprawl  motivate  these 

Z  concerns.  By  bridging  the  gap  between  the  money  making  side  of  the  founda- 

g'  tion  and  the  programmatic  side  of  grant  making,  foundations  can  make  inno- 

g  vative  real  estate  investments  from  the  asset  base  of  the  foundation.  One  does 

2  not  want  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  bridging  between  the  two  sides  of  a 

LL  foundation.  However,  instead  of  investing  the  assets  of  the  foundation  in  con- 

ventional development  -  that  is,  to  make  short-term  returns  that  are  then 
given  to  various  smart  growth  initiatives  which  in  turn  attempt  to  curb  con- 
ventional development  -  investments  could  become  congruent  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  foundation.  In  essence,  the  foundations  can  do  well  by  doing  good 
while  earning  a  superior  mid-  to  long-term  return. 

This  model  is  more  than  a  theoretical  one;  Arcadia  Land  Company, 
for  example,  is  involved  in  the  redevelopment  of  downtown  Albuquerque. 
Arcadia  knew  it  needed  mid-term  investors,  because  it  recognized  that  a  min- 
imum of  three  to  five  years  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  critical  mass  nec- 
essary to  make  the  downtown  viable.  It  turned  to  the  McCune  Charitable 
Foundation,  the  largest  New  Mexico-based  foundation.  Supporters  of  smart 
growth  through  the  foundation's  program,  the  executive  director  and  the 
board  decided  to  invest  $5  million  of  equity  in  the  downtown  Albuquerque 
effort,  fully  expecting  to  receive  superior  returns  after  year  five.  As  a  side  ben- 
efit, the  foundation  began  to  redirect  some  of  its  grant  making  to  organiza- 
tions that  support  smart  growth  and  downtown  revitalization,  such  as  1000 
Friends  of  New  Mexico.  These  grants  will  support  the  foundation's  investment, 
and  are  completely  consistent  with  its  programmatic  mission. 

The  initial  conceptualization  of  sustainable  development,  smart 
grovrth  and  New  Urbanism  gave  very  little  thought  to  how  these  alternatives 
could  be  financed.  It  has  now  become  evident  that  if  these  paradigms  are  to 
succeed  at  the  daunting  task  of  changing  how  America  builds,  they  must  also 
fundamentally  change  how  we  finance  real  estate.  In  the  end,  alternative  devel- 
opments must  provide  mid-  and  long-term  returns  superior  to  conventional 
development.  Only  that  will  encourage  investors  to  take  the  risk  of  trying 
something  different. 


moving  design  for  lives  sans  terre 
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25  million 


The  beginning  of  this  project  was  a  question  about  a  condition  rather 
than  a  specific  site  or  program.  It  was  initiated  by  the  observation  that 
frequent  relocation  appears  to  be  a  way  of  life  for  a  growing  number  of 
people.  This  emerging  condition  raises  important  questions.  How  do 
forces  of  movement,  relocation,  and  change  affect  the  sense  of  home 
and  the  understanding  of  dwelling?  How  can  a  design  respond  to  these 
changes?  This  project,  consciously,  does  not  delve  Into  why  this  Is  hap- 
pening; instead  it  takes  this  condition  as  a  modern  "given"  and  ques- 
tions the  role  of  the  designer. 

In  a  recent  article  for  the  New  Republic,  Daniel  Pink  wrote  that  there 
are  now  25  million  Americans  who  have  declared  free  agency.  One  out 
of  six  people  In  the  United  States  have  abandoned  traditionally  located 
jobs  and  chosen  Instead  to  move  from  job  to  job  or  project  to  project, 
unattached  to  any  particular  employer  or  institution,  living  mainly  by 
their  own  wits.  Richard  Sennett,  In  Der  flexible  Mensch  die  Kultur  des 
neuen  Kapltalismus,  attributes  this  Increase  in  lateral  career  movement 
to  the  culture  of  the  new  capitalism.  Flexibility,  he  proposes,  is  a  key 
concept  of  global  capitalism  that  creates  a  demand  for  workers  who  are 
always  prepared  to  change  work  positions  as  well  as  living  places.  He 
raises  many  valid  concerns  about  whether  the  short-term  goals  of  the 
market  are  in  conflict  with  human  needs  for  continuity,  reliability,  and 
development;  he  labels  this  condition  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  long- 
term  friendships  and  connections  as  "Drift." 

Successfully  juxtaposing  the  terms  of  "dwelling"  and  "drift"  seems  a 
challenge  that  many  people  must  take  on  today.  Some  accept  this  chal- 
lenge gladly,  like  a  young  Indian  couple  I  recently  met.  He  was  working 
In  a  software  company;  she  was  an  orthodontist.  They  had  recently 
moved  to  Dallas.  When  I  asked  them  how  long  they  intended  to  stay 
there,  they  said  they  weren't  sure  -  perhaps  a  couple  of  years.  They 
didn't  know  where  they  might  move  to  next.  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
their  aspirations  were  -  didn't  they  want  to  settle  down  at  some  point 
and  own  a  house?  To  my  surprise,  they  replied  that  many  of  their 
friends  dreamed  of  striking  it  rich  by  forty  and  then  going  off  to  travel! 

What  and  where  is  home  in  these  pictures?  The  capacity  of  the  one 
family  house  to  embody  the  definition  of  home  Is  apparently  limited. 
Until  now,  dwelling  has  in  most  cultures  been  associated  with  forms  of 
settlement,  of  stasis.  But  if  staying  in  one  place  is  no  longer  feasible, 
or  even  desired,  then  the  notion  of  dwelling  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
condition  of  movement. 
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0)  Living  in  a  permanent  state  of  temporary  inhabitation  seems  to  be  a 

m  tendency  that  interrelates  dwelling  and  mobility.  Upon  arriving  in  a 

0,  place,  one  already  knows  (sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  not) 

TO  that  one  might  leave.  A  stay  of  three  days  is  probably  inconsequential. 

What  happens  when  these  three  days  are  repeated  every  two  weeks? 


CO 
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to  When  it  is  clear  that  a  stay  is  temporary,  what  is  expected  by  the  inhab- 


o 


itant  from  the  surroundings?  Conversely,  what  can  and  what  should  the 
environment  demand  from  the  temporary  inhabitant? 

Meaning  of  place  is  often  aggregated  through  continual  stay  and  care. 
When  duration  of  time  is  limited,  what  can  be  invested?  Within  move- 
ment, what  can  be  aggregated?  Amidst  dislocation,  what  is  continual? 

When  inhabitation  is  in  motion,  where,  to  what  "place,"  does  one 
belong?  Or  conversely,  what  place  belongs  to  someone?  This  question 
not  only  challenges  the  sense  of  identity,  but  expands  it  to  a  sense  of 
property,  a  sense  necessary  for  someone  to  take  on  responsibility 
towards  one's  surroundings.  Defining  what  belongs  to  people  living  in 
motion  becomes  an  environmental  question,  for  who  takes  care  of 
things  that  don't  belong  to  them?  A  person  who  owns,  tends.  A  person 
who  owns  a  house  tends  for  the  house.  What  kind  of  house  does  a 
person  in  movement  own? 

Can  one  own  some  part  of  everything  everywhere?  This  may  be  what  motion  detected  is  captured 

is  necessary  for  lives  sans  terre.  Sans  terre,  literally  meaning  without  and  projected  into  the  interior 

ground  or  home,  could,  in  a  good  sense,  mean  to  have  no  particular 
home  but  to  be  equally  at  home  everywhere.  The  ability  to  feel  at  home 
anywhere,  to  be  able  to  live  sans  terre  is,  as  Thoreau  reveals  in 
Walking,  the  secret  for  successful  sauntering,  an  art  of  movement. 

Practicing  the  art  of  movement  is  a  modern  skill  to  cultivate.  A  person 
living  in  mobility  has  an  experiential  advantage:  the  replacement  of  the 
universality  of  any  single  model  of  thought  by  the  cohabitation  of  dif- 
ferent systems.  In  this  model,  for  someone  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
this  multiplicity,  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  large  scale,  would  require  tra- 
versing as  much  space  (geographical  and  non-geographical)  as  possi- 
ble. Seen  this  way,  a  personal  trajectory,  rather  than  a  path  of  undi- 
rected drift,  would  instead  be  perceived  as  a  journey  weaving  together 
multiple  times  and  spaces  -  life  sans  terre  offers  a  situation,  a  percep- 
tion that  has  the  potential  for  the  formation  of  entirely  new  associations. 
A  person,  in  moving,  in  constructing  a  world,  selects,  discovers, 
receives,  stores  and  exchanges  energy  and  information,  and  in  choos- 
ing things  to  set  in  relationship  to  oneself,  gives  meaning  to  them,  owns 
-  dwells. 

What  is  required  in  order  to  be  at  home,  to  own  some  part  of  everything 
everywhere?  Some  precedents  of  dwelling  sans  terre  do  exist,  and 
provide  some  clues.  Gypsies,  American  Indians,  nomadic  tribes  all 
demonstrate  notions  of  inhabitation  that  involve  an  expanded  sense  of 
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personal  territory  along  with  a  reduction  of  personal  possessions.  c 

Earlier  networks  of  caravanserai  or  monasteries  offered  possibilities  for  -c 

passage  across  vast  amounts  of  space.  ^ 

c 

A  modern  overlay  yet  to  be  introduced,  however,  is  that  of  current  com- 
munication technologies.  The  constant  of  a  personal  network,  which 
could  consist  of  light,  time,  energy,  signals,  sounds,  may  offer  the 
material  for  the  individual  constitution  of  space.  These  mediums  not 
only  have  the  potential  to  respond  to  contemporary  concepts  of  own- 
ership, creativity,  memory,  and  identity,  but  -  when  overlapped  with  the 
natural  and  the  extremely  tactile  -  they  can  form  new  hybrids  of  natur- 
al, architectural  and  technological  environments.  Digital  technology, 
traditionally  economically  driven,  can  also  be,  under  the  hand  of  the 
architect,  directed  experientially  and  culturally. 

This  was  the  goal  of  the  project  in  response  to  the  question  of  dwelling 
and  mobility:  to  embrace  life  sans  terre  as  a  positive  dynamic  allowing 
for  the  creation  of  new  associations  and  relationships  between 
humans,  machines,  nature,  virtual  life,  physical  objects,  place,  time, 
and  space.  Selecting  which  associations  to  give  form  to,  positioning 
one  thing  in  relation  to  another,  can  be  considered  actions  equivalent 
to  the  act  of  dwelling,  or  the  construction  of  one's  home.  The  intention 
of  design  should  be  to  allow  these  self-mandated  connections  to  occur. 

Once  this  goal  was  accepted,  it  became  clear  that  in  formulating  a 
response,  a  solitary  object  acting  as  a  single  agent  could  not  in  any 
way  provide  an  adequate  solution.  The  question  of  combining  dwelling 
and  mobility  required  an  entire  set  of  answers,  a  whole  kit  of  tools  for 
inhabitation.  Architecture  as  building  alone  was  not  sufficient.  A  build- 
ing, in  this  scheme,  could  only  be  understood  within  the  context  of  a 
whole  ensemble,  a  system  of  instruments  working  together. 

Thus,  a  network  of  tools  was  the  solution  that  offered  itself.  A  network 
seemed  the  only  viable  way  to  provide  some  continuity  or  connection 
within  shifting  circumstances.  Given  our  current  economic  structure, 
only  a  company  of  sorts  could  address  the  micro-  and  macro-scale  ele- 
ments that  such  a  solution  would  require.  For  this  reason,  in  an  entre- 
preneurial spirit,  the  proposed  architectural  project  comes  under  the 
guise  of  a  new  global  company  -  snowray. 

The  company  presents  a  matrix  of  services,  environments,  and  prod- 
ucts that  the  user  may  then  make  use  of  and  configure  to  his  or  her 
own  understanding.  All  the  goods,  conceived  to  respond  to  the  specif- 
ic kind  of  information  they  might  give  a  person  living  sans  terre  might 
need,  strive  to  form  relational  positions  with  one  another  None  of  them 
works  in  isolation  but  each  one  employs  bodily,  spatial,  mechanical, 
and  electronic  forces  to  allow  the  individual  constitution  of  home. 
Working  together,  they  radiate  different  pulsations  of  time,  perspective 
and  scale,  pertinent  to  the  dweller  sans  terre. 
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snowray  is  a  company  offering  a  unique  combination  of  networl<eci  services  to  fulfill 
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a  global  network  of  locally  tuned  properties  offer  clear  nagivation  and  efficient  file  transfer 
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each  coordinate  complex  offers: 

1 .  locally  tuned  accommodation 

2.  all  personal  digital/physical  file  storage  or  transfer  r 

3.  digital  archival  space  for  the  immediate  neighborho 


a  portion  of  the  housing  rents  are  channeled  into  shares  of  the  company 
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a  solid  communications  network  is  the  modern  constant 


3|se  select  and  name  your  files  for  transfer... 
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furniture 


3  classes  of  furniture  provide  windows  to  the  network 


select  your  property... 
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lantern 

the  lantern  is  a  voice-activated  camera  one  installs  upon 
arrival  in  a  new  place,  the  camera  can  be  programmed  to 
detect  motion  in  the  room  and  capture  sell-specified 
amounts  of  time,  the  chronology  recorded  is  stored  in  a  net- 
work accessible  only  to  the  owner,  once  a  person  dies,  own- 
ership of  the  file  passes  onto  the  family  or  community. 


place  C:  3  days  a 
month 


place  B:  4  limes  a  year 


out 


1 .  personal  files:  tending  to  and  providing  effi- 
cient transport  for  personal  possessions 


the  curio  box 

the  curio  box  is  a  small  trinket  box.  with  hidden  drawers 
for  different  kinds  of  personal  memorabilia,  opening  one  of 
the  drawers  retrieves  a  private  file  from  the  network  and 
shines  the  stored  past  onto  a  chosen  surface  -  floor  door, 
wall,  the  freestanding  curio  box  can  be  programmed  to 
project  linear  or  random  sequences,  with  or  without 
sound,  and  can  be  networked  to  other  furniture  in  the 
house,  it  collapses  neatly  into  a  portable  case. 
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junebug 


thejunebug  is  a  voice-activated  robot  that  flies 
around,  but  always  with  you  in  view,  you  can 
choreograph  it.  tell  it  to  go  fast  or  to  sit 
down. or  to  zoom  in  or  out.  in  any  case,  this  is 
the  view  others  are  getting  of  you. 


place  A  ;  2  hours  a  day 


1.  ambient  information:  cultivating  property 


3.  direct  information:  exercising  creativity 


he  chandelier 

he  chandelier  is  a  mobile,  freestanding  circular  array  of  pro- 
actors  that  also  functions  as  a  lighting  device,  the  different 
'■elected  views  are  cast  in  real  time  into  one's  space  at  differ- 
ent temporal  intervals,  depending  on  where  the  projectors  are 
lirected,  some  things  may  be  in  focus  while  others  may  be  a 
ilur. 


the  pet 

the  pet  is  a  voice-activated  moving  projector 
which  follows  you.  so  you  can  continue  your 
thoughts  if  you  stand  up  and  go  somewhere  else. 


unit 
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the  living  area  requested  comes 
equipped  with  appliances  of  your 
selection 


please  choose  from  the  menu  and  make  your  selection. 
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the  unit  as  a  scenograptiic  set  requires  space  with  various  planes  of  depth 


equal  allocation  of  vertical  and  horizontal  surfaces  allows  maximum  scaling  of  a 
projected  image 


the  unit  offers  a  range  of  scales  for  the  body  to  inhabit 


the  center  of  the  unit  is  a  point  around  which  space  continually  circulates 


the  niches  contain  the  utility  infrastructure 
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Utopia,  Inc. 


Czech  Culture  and  Bata  Shoe  Company 
Architecture  and  Garden  Cities 


Eric  J.  Jenkins 

In  1937,  Vladimir  Karfik  ( 1901-1996),  the  chief  architect  for  the  Bata 
Shoe  Company  and  a  former  apprentice  to  both  Le  Corbusier  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  designed  the  Bata  Company's  office  tower  with  a  unique  executive  cor- 
ner office.  Like  many  corporate  offices  of  its  day,  this  office  was  equipped  with 
a  lavatory,  telephone  switchboard,  retractable  stenographer  seat  and  intercom 
system.  But  this  is  where  the  similarity  ended.  This  executive  suite  was  also  an 
"elevator,"  one  that  enabled  the  chief  executive  to  move  from  floor  to  floor  so 
as  to  interact  with  his  employees  throughout  the  seventeen  story  building.  It 
reflected  the  Bata  Shoe  Company's  progressive  and  experimental  approach  to 
corporate  management  and  the  optimism  of  the  modern  age. 

Established  in  1894  by  Tomas  Bata  in  the  Moravian  Czech  town  of 
Zlin,  the  Bata  Shoe  Company'  employed  architecture  and  garden  city  concepts 
as  a  means  to  represent  and  perpetuate  a  complex  corporate  culture  and  strat- 
egy. The  elevator-office,  both  in  form  and  interpretation,  is  representative  of 
all  Bata  Shoe  Company  architecture  built  between  1916  and  1946. 


Administration  Building.  Zlin.  1938.  V,  Karfik; 
from  Pavel  Novak.  Zlinska  Architektura.  1900- 
1950.  (Zlin:  Ve  spolupraci  s  Nadaci  Studijniho 
ustavu  Tomase  Bati,  1993] 


The  managerial  strategy  and  the  spatial  inspiration  of  the  company 
were  mentioned  in  a  1929  study  by  League  of  Nations'  International  Labour 
Office.  The  study,  prompted  by  critics  of  the  Bata  Shoe  Company  hoping  to 
reveal  flaws  in  the  Bata  management  system,  noted  that  Bata  "lives  literally  in 
their  midst.  He  has  installed  himself  at  an  ordinary  table...  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  room...;  around  him  work  his  principal  assistants  and  his  thirty  head 
managers  of  buildings.  On  the  right,  against  a  long  partition,  a  large  board 
studded  with  lamps  shows  Bata  instantaneously  where  he  is  wanted.  If  a  diffi- 
culty requires  his  intervention,  he  goes  at  once  to  the  spot,  and  spares  no  pains 
to  solve  it  in  direct  collaboration  with  his  workers."^  In  1933  Emilo  Rimailho, 
an  observer  of  industrial  practices,  noted  the  effects  of  the  Bata  executives' 
interaction  with  workers,  writing  that  "employees  no  longer  feel  that  they  are 
working  just  for  wages,  but  that  they  are,  in  certain  measure,  partners."' 
Unlike  the  division  of  management  from  labor  then  prevalent,  the  Bata  Shoe 
Company  sought  to  reduce  barriers  by  the  strategic  placement  of  the'  chief 
executive's  office  -  whether  on  a  simple  table  among  employees  or,  later,  in  the 
more  innovative  mobile  office. 

Depending  on  one's  point  of  view,  however,  this  elevator-office  can 
be  perceived  as  a  manifestation  of  a  modern  management  style  or  as  a  cynical, 
roving  monitoring  suite.  The  antithetical  views  of  the  intentions  evoked  by  the 
example  of  the  elevator-office  are  representative  of  the  way  that  paradoxical 
ideas  are  implemented  within  a  working  environment.    It  invites  a  complex 


'  The  Bata  Shoe  Organization,  which  consists  of 
numerous  independent  companies,  is  still  extant 
and  headquartered  in  Canada.  The  firm  remains 
the  largest  shoe  company  in  the  world  selling 
over  30  million  shoes  a  year  in  over  90  countries. 

*-  Paul  Devinat,  "Working  Conditions  in  a  ratio- 
nalized undertaking:  The  Bata  Shoe  Company 
and  its  social  consequences,"  International 
Labour  Review,  l\,-na.\  (Jan-Feb  19301:67-68 

^  Antonin  Cekota,  ed.,  Bata:  Menschen  Unii  Werk 
( Bata:  men  and  workl  (Zlin:  Bata  Company  Ltd.. 
1935),  138 


Elevator  Interior;  Administration  Building,  Zlin, 
1938.  V  Karfik:  Photograph  by  author  1996 


Plan:  Administration  Building,  Zlin.  1938,  V,  Karfik  (Pavel  Novak,  Zlinska  Architektura,  1300-1950.  Z\in: 
Ve  spolupraci  s  Nadaci  Studijniho  ustavu  Tomase  Bati,  1993) 


and  at  times  seemingly  contradictory  reading  that  is  thoroughly  rooted  in 
Czech  culture.  Faced  with  the  newly  established  Czechoslovak  Republic 
(1918)  and  the  promises  of  the  Modern  Age,  Czech  culture  sought  to  combine 
oppositional  concepts,  such  as  communism  with  capitalism,  modernity  with 
tradition,  and  social  programs  with  profiteering,  while  capitalizing  on  the 
opportunities  that  arose  from  that  combination.'' 
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^  Although  scholars  have  studied  Bata  Shoe 
company  architecture  and  garden  cities,  they 
have  deemphasized  its  Czech  cultural  roots.  For 
further  information,  I  suggest  the  following  arti- 
cles: 

lane  Pavitt,  "The  Bata  Project:  A  Social  and 
Industrial  Experiment,"  ( Twentieth  Century 
Architecture,  no.  !,  Summerl994)  p. 32-44; 
Vladimir  Slapeta,  "Bata  Architecture,"  (Rassenga 
12,  n.43,  September  1 990)  p.70-79; 
"Not  A  Monument  But  An  Instrument:  Bala 
Headquarters  Building,  Zlin,  Czechoslovakia," 
(World  Architecture,  n.22,  March  1993)  p.58-61; 
Koji  Chikugo,  "Tomas  Bata:  The  Czech  Example 
Of  Welfare  Capitalism"  (Masters  Thesis  SUNY, 
1991). 

•  Derek  Saver,  The  Coasts  of  Bohemia:  A  Czech 
History  {Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1998)  p.l6 

"  In  the  late  1930s  the  Company  was  criticized 
for  both  communist  and  fascist  tendencies. 

'  Robert  W.Seton-Watson,  A  History  of  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  (Hamden:  Archon  Books, 
1965)  p,13 


This  pattern  of  thinking,  its  consequent  misunderstanding  and  its 
eventual  suppression,  defines  Czech  history.  Derek  Sayer,  in  The  Coasts  of 
Bohemia,  argues  that  Czechs  are  inherently  misunderstood  because  their  his- 
tory is  "full  of  inversions  and  erasures,  miscegenations  and  ironies."^  Tomas 
Bata's  uniquely  Czech  combination  of  diverse  architectural,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  ideas  was  perceived  as  inherently  contradictory.  It  was  easily  dis- 
missed by  polemicists  of  almost  every  persuasion.^ 


The  Czech  Tradition  of  Non-Tradition 

Robert  Seton-Watson,  scholar  and  historian,  wrote  that  "modern 
Czech  history  and  politics  cannot  easily  be  understood  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  effect  of  the  Hussite  wars  on  the  Czechs."'  In  the  same  fashion, 
Tomas  Bata's  company  architecture,  towns  and  strategies  cannot  be  easily 
understood  without  some  knowledge  of  Czech  history  and  politics. 

The  devastating  Hussite  wars  (1419-1621)  arose  in  response  to  the 
teachings  of  Jan  Hus  (1370?-1415),  a  priest  who  advocated  reforms  in  the 
Catholic  Church  one  hundred  years  before  Martin  Luther.  An  effect  of  these 
wars  was  to  imbed  permanently  in  Czech  society  a  set  of  socially  progressive 
ideals  and  an  awareness  of  the  role  of  sacrifice  for  those  ideals  in  the  face  of 
oppression.  Czech  culture  was  further  defined  in  1621  when  twenty-seven 
aristocrats  were  executed  in  Prague.  This  act  by  Catholic  forces  began  the  elim- 
ination of  Czech  aristocracy  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Elimination  of  the  rul- 
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ing  class  left  Czechs,  from  the  fifteenth  century  until  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury, a  nearly  uniform  society  composed  of  peasants  and  craftsmen  whose  ori- 
gins were  rooted  in  revolutionary  progress. 

One  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  that  emerged  from  the  Hussite  wars 
was  an  embryonic  form  of  communism  founded  in  the  Bohemian  town  of 
Tabor.  The  Taborites  established  Europe's  first  commune,  wherein  its  citizens 
renounced  worldly  goods  to  join  in  communal  society.*  The  Taborite  tradition 
gained  increasingly  mythic  status,  so  much  so  that  by  the  twentieth-century, 
many  of  its  ideas  were  incorporated  into  the  Czechoslovak  Republic's  1918 
social  democratic  constitution.  The  Czechoslovak  Republic's  founding  presi- 
dent, Thomas  G.  Masaryk  (1850-1937),  explained  that  the  new  Czechoslovak 
nation  would  embody  social  conscience,  individuality  and  communal  good 
when  he  claimed,  in  fact,  that  "Tabor  is  our  program."^ 

Even  the  multifaceted  Czech  nationalist  Tomas  Bata  heeded  the 
Czech  president's  call  for  a  national  program  and  established  a  modern  cor- 
poration loosely  modeled  on  the  Tabor  commune.  In  addition  to  the  Taborite 
mythology,  Czech  poetry,  history  and  philosophy  molded  and  unified  Bata's 
"conceptions  of  Nationality,  the  State,  and  Religion."  Furthermore,  both 
Masaryk  and  Bata  were  "practical  idealists"  who  saw  something  positive  in 
every  ideology.'"  In  his  autobiography  Bata  reveals  the  degree  of  his  pragma- 
tism, describing  himself  as  "a  collectivist;  perhaps,  too,  a  little  of  a  communist; 
and,  most  decidedly,  socialist."  Significantly,  he  also  writes,  "in  our  business 
dealings...  love  and  service  of  one's  neighbor  are  not  a  form  of  self-sacrifice  but 
the  best  business  policy."" 

Although  Tomas  Bata  and  Czech  culture  combine  the  pragmatism  of 
workers  with  the  idealism  of  a  progressively  moral  and  spiritual  cause,  Czech 
history  demonstrates  that  the  results  of  this  cultural  trait  can  often  lead  to 
reactionary  opposition.  Tomas  Bata's  progressive  management  philosophy  was 
met  with  negative  reactions  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
context  of  this  political  opposition,  his  continued  colonization  with  garden 
cities  and  architecture  hastened  the  demise  of  the  Company's  support  of  a 
Taborite  program.  Following  the  Second  World  War,  the  Bata  Company  moved 
to  more  economic  and  familial  incentives.  In  the  1930s,  however,  the  company 
still  maintained  a  zealous  trust  in  modern  architecture,  town  planning,  and  the 
use  of  technology  to  support  its  modern  corporation.  Bata  died  in  a  plane 
crash  on  July  12,  1932  on  a  trip  to  his  colony  in  Mohlin,  Switzerland.  The 
manner  of  his  death  suggested  his  alliance  with  the  modern  age  -  an  alliance 
that  helped  to  build  a  global  empire  but  ultimately  proved  fatal. 


Bata  Corporate  Policy 

Bata  Shoe  Company  corporate  policy  was  based  on  the  simple  idea 
that  the  most  productive,  efficient  and  profitable  company  was  one  that  har- 
nessed and  rewarded  individual  drive  for  the  common  good.'-  To  this  end, 
Tomas  Bata  created  "Autonomous  Workshops"  in  which  corporate  divisions 


Jan  Bata  with  Karfik  and  Gahura  (left  to  nght. 
both  kneeling]  examining  drawings  at  Bata 
Aerodrome,  1934:  from  Antonin  Cekota.  ed.. 
Bata:  Menshen  Und  WerK  (Zlin.  1935). 


Tomas  Bata  Memonal.  Zlin.  1933.  F.  Gahura:  from 
Pavel  NovaK  Zlinska  Architektura,  1900-1950. 
(Zlin:  Ve  spolupraci  s  Nadaci  Studijniho  ustavu 
Tomase  Bati,  1993) 

Derek  Sayer.  The  Coasts  of  Boheiriia:  A  Czech 
History,  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1998),  p.39 

Masaryk's  statement,  "Tabor  is  our  program," 
quickly  became  a  summarization  of  the  young 
nation's  moral  duty. 

The  term  "practical  idealist"  is  taken  fVom 
Arnold  VHiittick,  RJ.O.-Praciical  Idealist, 
(London:  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Association.  1987)  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  personality  of  Frederic  Osborn. 

"Tomas  Bata.  How  I  Bc^an,  trans.  Ian  Baros, 
(Batanagar:  Club  for  Graduates  of  Bata  School. 
1942) 
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Tomas  Bata  Memorial,  Zlin,  1933.  F,  Gahura: 
from  Josef  Setnicka.  Urbansismus  Architektura: 
Zvod  Bata  AS  Zlin  -  Town  Planning  And 
Architecture  Of  The  Bata  Works  In  Zlin.  (Prague; 
Stavitel,  1935) 


'-  Tflis  concept  is  found  throughout  Bata's  writ- 
ings. For  further  reference,  I  would  suggest: 
Tomas  Bata,   Knowledge  In  Action:   The  Bata 
System  Of  Management,  trans.  Otilia  Kabesova, 
(Amsterdam:  I.O.S.  Press,  1992) 

'■^  Antonin  Cekota,  Zlm.  The  Plate  of  Activity 
(Prague:  M.  Knapp,  1936)  p.l5 

'■*Ibid..p.l26 

'^  Antonin  Cel^ota,  Zhn,  The  Place  of  Activity 
(Prague;  M.  Knapp,  1936)  p.l08 

^^  Howard,  Ebenezer,  Garden  Cities  of  To-mor- 
row, second  edition  of  To-morrow:  A  Peaceful 
Path  To  Real  Reform,  (London:  S.  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.,  1902) 


and  individuals  were  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  their  production  and  prof- 
it. If  the  division  was  profitable,  its  employees  received  bonuses.  Conversely,  if 
the  workshops  reported  a  loss,  employee  salaries  were  reduced.  This  can  be 
lauded  as  an  innovative  attempt  to  implement  performance-based  merit  com- 
pensation. Alternately,  it  perhaps  reveals  how  Bata  Company's  social  benevo- 
lence was  strained  when  it  did  not  align  neatly  with  corporate  profitability. 

While  its  Autonomous  Shops  emphasized  communal  activity,  Bata 
believed  that  living  should  be  private  and  individual.  Bata  Company  towns  and 
architecture  were  "garden  cities,  full  of  sunshine,  water,  refreshing  verdure,  and 
cleanliness"  that  introduced  light  and  air  to  promote  hygiene  and  reconsidered 
traditional  spatial  patterns  to  reflect  changes  in  modern  society.''  Bata  work- 
ers lived  in  individual  houses  within  a  garden  setting.  Beginning  with  Jan 
Kotera's  1916  plan  for  housing  districts  in  Zlin,  the  Company  began  thirty 
years  of  commitment  to  garden  cities  and  modern  architecture  as  a  way  to  pro- 
mote and  perpetuate  a  profitable  international  corporation. 

The  results  of  this  endeavor  were  impressive  both  in  quality  and  in 
quantity.  The  Company  produced  new  towns,  developed  modern  building 
processes,  and  invested  in  aircraft  and  rail  infrastructure  on  a  national  and 
international  scale.  Even  Le  Corbusier,  who  visited  Zlin  in  1935,  was 
impressed  with  Bata  Company's  "city  in  a  garden"  and  its  consistent  architec- 
tural language.  He  concluded,  "Zlin  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  ardent  places  of  the 
new  world.  It  glows  with  life.  In  Paris  I  saw  nothing  of  Zlin:  in  Paris  it  is  all  so 
different  that  it  is  as  if  we  have  been  asleep."''* 


Bata  Company  Garden  Cities 

Tomas  Bata  believed  a  successful  firm  in  the  twentieth  century  must 
be  planned  "on  a  worldwide  scale."'5  A  global  presence,  interconnected  by 
Company  aircraft,  would  ensure  diverse  markets,  alleviate  tariffs  and  allow  for 
a  direct  link  with  regional  labor,  material  and  markets.  Applying  this  corporate 
strategy,  the  Company,  between  1931  and  1939,  established  over  one  thousand 
retail  outlets  and  constructed  twenty-five  colonies  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Americas. 

The  Bata  Company  and  its  designers,  Jan  Kotera,  Frantisek  Gahura 
and  Vladimir  Karfik  among  others,  emulated  many  of  Ebenezer  Howard's  con- 
cepts first  explained  in  Tomorrow:  A  Peaceful  Path  to  Retil  Reform  ( 1898)  and 
later  reissued  as  Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow.^^  Just  as  Howard's  codified  plan- 
ning and  management  system  sparked  the  Garden  City  movement  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  the  Americas,  it  also  became  a  guide  for  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  Bata  Company  settlements:  the  towns  were  conceived  of  as  complete 
cities,  set  within  a  bucolic  landscape,  replete  with  boulevards,  centralized 
parks,  and  public  squares,  and  surrounded  by  a  greenbelt.  Individual  homes 
were  leased  from  the  Bata  Company  for  a  symbolic  one  crown  per  month.  The 
towns  were  interconnected  with  the  latest  technologies  including  private  rail- 
way, airport,  telephone,  and  telegraph.  Guiding  this  program  was  a  unique 
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spatial  system,  much  like  the  Roman  castrum  or  Spanish  Law  of  the  Indies,  that 
resulted  in  a  relatively  uniform  colonization  effort. 

A  colony  package  included  building  and  town  plans,  construction 
supervisors,  formwork  and  manufacturing  machinery,  a  cadre  of  instructors 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  Bata  management  and  social  programs  offi- 
cers. The  towns  were  sited  adjacent  to  navigable  rivers  and  rail  lines  to  provide 
access  to  distant  markets.  Compact  in  size,  the  towns  were  sub-divided  into 
distinct  zones:  the  Residential  Zone,  the  Civic  Green/  Town  Plaza  Zone,  and 
the  Manufacturing  Zone.  This  zone  system  was  particularly  notable  in  the  zon- 
ing and  architecture  of  the  Residential  Zone.  Although  Tomas  Bata  believed 
work  was  a  communal  activity  and  living  an  individual  activity,  he  housed  his 
employees  differently  based  on  marital  status.  WhUe  married  employees  were 
granted  the  privacy  he  advocated,  unmarried  employees  were  housed  in  dor- 
mitories. Moral  and  social  control  of  youth  superceded  his  drive  for  individu- 
ality within  the  collective. 

Within  the  town,  streets  were  laid  out  in  a  grid  and  radial  pattern, 
with  secondary  pedestrian  pathways  leading  through  the  civic  green  and  town 
plaza  to  the  manufacturing  zone.  Encircling  greenbelts  were  used  primarily  for 
recreation  rather  than  the  agricultural  use  specified  in  Ebenezer  Howard's  dia- 
grams. 

Houses  for  married  employees  were  laid  out  in  a  checkerboard  pat- 
tern. In  addition  to  securing  access  to  sunlight  and  breezes,  this  was  thought 
to  offer  as  an  added  benefit  the  increased  sense  of  individuality  that  might  have 
been  less  apparent  if  the  houses  were  aligned  in  tighter  rows.  Secondary  path- 
ways, woven  among  the  houses  to  separate  pedestrians  from  automobile  traf- 
fic, led  to  the  public  zones  and  manufacturing  areas.  An  employee's  walk  to 
work  was  a  transition  from  individual  to  communal  activity  in  a  garden  set- 
ting. Private  yards  surrounding  the  houses  were  initially  flower  gardens. 
However,  many  were  later  transformed  into  more  pragmatic  vegetable  gar- 
dens. This  transformation,  initially  prohibited  by  the  Company,  slowly  became 
an  accepted  variation  in  the  plan  of  the  residential  district. 

The  civic  plazas  and  green  spaces  in  these  towns  contained  all  of  the 
civic  institutions  of  a  modern  industrial  center.  Among  these  were  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  movie  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
unmarried  employee  dormitories.  The  civic  green  and  town  plaza  allowed  for 
sporting  events,  celebrations  and  public  gatherings  organized  by  the  Cornpany 
-  gatherings  that  helped  to  engender  a  common  corporate  spirit. 
Manufacturing  zones  were  commonly  separated  from  residential  and  civic 
zones  by  the  public  green  space,  while  in  the  towns  of  Zruc  and  Sezimovo  Usti, 
this  separating  function  was  instead  performed  by  a  rail-line.  The  factory  and 
warehouse  buildings  within  these  manufacturing  zones  were  organized  in  rows 
that  enhanced  communication  and  transfer  of  goods  among  the  departments. 


Hybrid  Ideal  Town,  1937  R.  Podzemny;  from 
Pavel  Novak,  Zlinska  Architektura.  1900-1950. 
(Zlin:  Ve  spolupraci  s  Nadaci  Studijniho  ustavu 
Tomase  Bati.  1993) 
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THE  PIACE  OF  ACTIVITY 

Frontispiece  of  Z//n  The  Place  Of  Activity.  1936 


Contented  Bata  Employees:  Workers  Playing  with 
Ball:  from  Antonin  Cekota.  Zlin:  The  Place  Of 
Activity.  CZlin:  IVI  Knapp.  Prague:  For  The  "Tisk" 
Company  1936) 


Bata  Department  Store,  Prague.  1930,  L,  Kysela: 
from  Attilio  Podesta.  "La  Citta  della  Scarpa," 
{Caaabella  9.  1936) 


Bata  Architecture 

Like  its  blend  of  Ebenezer  Howard's  garden  city  concepts  with  cor- 
porate strategies  and  Czech  ideals,  Bata  Shoe  Company  architectural  produc- 
tion combined  early  twentieth  century  modern  architectural  concepts,  such  as 
construction  processes,  spatial  configurations  and  even  a  social  polemic,  with 
Czech  ideals.  Bata  designers  developed  varied  architectural  projects  and  per- 
fected efficient  construction  systems.  These  methods,  including  collapsible 
steel  formwork,  work  schedules  and  on-site  assembly  line  production,  served 
to  increase  speed  and  decrease  cost. 

The  Company's  architectural  production  included  the  entire  range 
of  uses,  from  houses  to  churches  and  from  factories  to  memorials.  Its  build- 
ings followed  only  two  construction  systems:  the  in-fill  frame  and  the  load- 
bearing  brick  wall.  The  in-fill  frame  was  used  exclusively  for  communal  and 
manufacturing  related  buildings  while  load-bearing  wall  construction  was 
used  for  the  private  houses  of  married  employees.  This  architectural  language 
visually  and  spatially  reinforced  Tomas  Bata's  concept  of  community  and  indi- 
viduality. By  granting  greater  spatial  autonomy  to  married  employees,  the  plan 
also  reinforced  Bata's  moral  code. 

The  in-fill  frame  was  a  uniform  system  based  on  a  slip-form  con- 
crete module  of  6.15m  x  6.15m.  Frames  were  in-filled  with  brick  and  glass, 
ratios  of  which  fluctuated  depending  on  building  function  or  the  function  on 
a  particular  floor.  Consistency  of  technique,  material  and  type  distinguished 
Bata  architecture  (often  to  its  detriment).  However,  the  prevalent  variations 
were  testaments  to  the  versatility  of  Bata  Company  architects.''' 
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The  duplex  and  single  family  units  were  consistent  in  size  and  shape. 
Slight  variations  in  detail,  exterior  massing  or  interiors  served  only  to  augment 
the  somewhat  platonic  quality  of  the  houses.  One  significant  transformation 


''  An  example  of  this  versatility  is  found  in  the 
Tomas  Bata  Memorial  in  Zlin  (1933).  Gahura 
changed  the  slab  to  column  relationship  by  dou- 
bling the  floor  to  root  height  and  introducing  a 
mezzanine  level  the  slab  of  which  is  pulled  back 
from  the  column  line.  The  beaded  glass  curtain 
wall  extends  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  in  front 
of  the  mezzanine  slab.  Suspended  in  the  interior 
and  flooded  with  a  glowing  light  is  the  airplane 
in  which  Bata  was  killed. 


View  of  Zlin.  1997.  from  Zdenek  Pokluda.  Zlin  Majicky.  (Zlin.  Tigris  Publishing,  1997) 
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of  the  standard  type  occurred  in  1927,  when  hipped  roofs  were  replaced  with 
flat  concrete  slab  roofs.  This  switch  suggests  Bata's  complete  investment  in 
modernity.  Each  house,  outfitted  with  central  heating,  gas  stoves,  electricity, 
and  telephones,  was  the  Bata  Company's  overlay  of  modern  age  images  and 
devices  upon  its  workers.  Modern  architecture  and  its  accoutrements  were 
intended  to  unite  the  workers  in  a  modern  community  sharing  a  "moral  point- 
of-view."'* 


Conclusion 

Throughout  this  active  thirty-year  period,  Bata  Shoe  Company 
designers  adhered  to  codes  of  wall  architecture  (individual)  and  frame  archi- 
tecture (communal)  within  zoned  garden  cities  when  designing  Company 
towns  and  international  colonies.  These  "codes"  were  strict,  so  much  so  that 
the  Company  rejected  Le  Corbusier's  proposal  for  efficient  high-rise  worker 
housing  and  his  plans  for  linear  cities  in  the  Bata  colony  in  Hellocourt,  France 
(1939)  and  in  the  extension  of  ZUn  (1935).  Jan  Bata,  Tomas  Bata's  step-broth- 
er, who  was  then  the  director  of  the  firm  and  guardian  of  Tomas'  philosophy, 
saw  Le  Corbusier's  ideas  as  a  homogenization  of  workers  and  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  tightly  knit  towns. '"^  Apparently,  Le  Corbusier  failed  to  recognize 
the  Company's  code  of  "Work  is  communal  -  living  is  individual,"  even  though 
he  carefully  noted  Bata  towns  and  architecture  and  was  a  juror  on  the  1935 
Bata  housing  competition.-"  Le  Corbusier  seems  to  have  misread  the  Bata 
Company  and  the  role  of  urban  design  and  architecture  in  its  corporate  and 
management  strategy. 

Like  Le  Corbusier,  architects,  politicians,  historians,  and  critics  have 
often  misread  and  marginalized  the  Bata  Company  system  and  the  architec- 
ture and  towns  it  fostered.  The  Bata  System  and  its  built  environment  were 
undoubtedly  replete  with  contradictions  and,  therefore,  open  to  misinterpre- 
tation. Through  an  examination  of  Czech  national  identity,  however,  Bata 
architecture  and  towns  become  easier  to  comprehend  and  interpret.  Further,  a 
re-reading  of  the  work  as  it  connected  and,  in  turn,  reinforced  a  complex  cul- 
tural ideology  may  help  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  other  architectur- 
al histories. 


Frontispiece  of  Bata  Neue  Wege.  1928  from 
Antonin  Cekota,  Bata  Neue  Wege,  mit 
Originalbeitragen  von  Thomas  Bata.  (Prague: 
Internationale  Verlag-Anstalt.  1928) 


'*  Antonin  Cekota,  Zlin,  The  Place  of  Activity. 
(Prague:  M.  Knapp.  19.16)  p.67 

"  lane  Pavitt,  "The  Bata  Project:  A  Social  and 
Industrial  Experiment,"  (Twentieth  Century 
Architecture,  no.  1,  Summerl994)  p.40 

-"  Le  Corbusier  noted  Zlin  in  a  letter  published 
in  Antonin  Cekota,  Zlin:  The  Place  of  Activity.  He 
was  a  juror  on  the  International  Housing 
Competition  in  1935  sponsored  by  Bata 
Company  and  juried  in  Zlin. 


Public  space  /  private  money 


^     Spiro  Kostof,  The  City  Assembled  {Boston- 
Toronto-London:  Bulfinch  Press,  1992),  180. 

^      New  York's  Rockefeller  family  ...  produced 
arguably  the  best  public  plaza  in  this  century." 
Julian  Beinart,  "Make  City  Hall  Plaza  the  most 
beautiful  outdoor  room  in  New  England"  ( Tlie 
Boston  Sunday  Globe,  August  31,  1997) 


^  Kostof,  181. 

Paraphrasing  Roland  Barthes,  one  could  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  myth  of  historical 
urban  piazzas  is  thai  to  emerge  "without  trace  of 
the  history  which  has  caused  it." 


Garyfallia  Katsavounidou 

"Town  Square"  in  Runcorn  Netv  Town  (England)  is  the  heart  oj  the  shopping  mall, 
opened  in  1971.  It  was  described  as  serving  all  "the  traditional  purposes"  -  sitting  around, 
public  meetings,  Christmas  carols  -  "in  all-weather,  air-conditioned  comfort."  The  space  is 
private,  though,  not  public;  and  the  choice  of  name  suggests  a  feehng  that  something  has 
been  lost. ' 

The  definition  of  "public"  could  not  be  more  ambiguous  than  in  the  case  of 
plazas,  atriums,  or  piazzas  that  are  incorporated  in  commercial  complexes  and 
urban  redevelopment  projects.  Although  these  amenities  are  financed  and  sus- 
tained by  private  money,  they  are  often  regarded  as  parts  of  the  public  realm, 
as  mere  variations  on  the  historical  theme  of  public  spaces.  The  physical  traits, 
the  formal  characteristics  of  these  places  occasionally  seem  to  justify  such 
interpretations.  For  example.  Rockefeller  Plaza  (1931-49)  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  most  successful  design  of  a  public  piazza  in  twentieth  centu- 
ry America.-  The  evaluation  is  probably  true,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  criteria 
formulated  from  the  study  of  Old  World  piazzas  and  their  spatial  paradigms. 

Beneath  the  visible,  morphological  aspects  of  such  places,  however,  lies  a  whole 
set  of  questions  and  problems.  If  we  endorse  Kostof 's  opinion  that  "the  metier 
of  a  public  square  is  the  free  interaction  of  strangers,"-^  then  the  presence  of 
surveillance  systems  and  private  police,  along  with  other  mechanisms  that  sus- 
tain the  exclusion  of  "unwanted"  people  from  the  premises,  betrays  the  limita- 
tions of  their  "public"  characterization.  Though  having  appropriated  the  mor- 
phology and  even  the  terminology  of  traditional  public  space,  places  like  the 
"Town  Square"  mall  remain  products  of  private  money.  Their  design  and  con- 
struction is  pertinent  to  the  architectural  profession  but  they  are  primarily 
financial  investments  and  thus  servant  to  their  programmatic  function:  to  lure 
their  visitors  to  consume  -  and  maximize  profits  for  their  owners. 

Critical  as  they  can  be,  architecture  and  urban  design  undoubtedly  deal  with  a 
subject  matter  that  would  not  exist  without  patronage.  The  design  of  our  phys- 
ical world  is  indeed  an  expensive  art;  without  money,  it  would  be  mere  theory 
or  intellectual  experiment.  Constantly  faced  with  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  that  frame  their  "work  of  art,"  designers  cannot  help  but  be 
pragmatic.  From  the  Agora  of  classical  Athens,  to  the  Place  des  Vosges,  to 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  the  perpetual  revision  of  paradigms  has  to  be  viewed  as  res- 
onating with  the  historical  specificity  of  their  making.''  In  these  terms,  when 
aesthetics  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  making  of  such  places,  when  they 
become  part  of  architectural  critique,  then  to  accentuate  only  the  fornml  could 
mean  to  obliterate  the  ethical.  The  dilemma  between  revolution  and  pragma- 
tism remains  unresolved. 
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